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THE directors of the Philharmonic Society, although 
they have reduced the number of concerts from eight 
to six, may be congratulated on having made a de- 
cided advance in the interest of their programmes, 
which have not only included the Berlioz music re- 
ferred to in our last issue, but have also brought 
forward a new work by Mr. F. H. Cowen, one of the 
most promising of the younger school of English 
musicians. As to the merits of the new composition 
there is no difference of opinion, but there is some 
justice in the remark that the application of the term 
“Sinfonietta” to Mr. Cowen’s music is a misnomer, 
seeing that it is not really, as this title would imply, a 
symphony in miniature, but rather an unfinished work 
which is, as far as it goes, of symphonic form. To 
write a symphony on a small scale would be an 
admirable undertaking for many composers whose 
strength is unequal to the task of producing at once a 
magnum opus, and thus, although the author of the 
Rose Maiden has not actually fulfilled the promise 
conveyed in the word with the coining of which he 
seems to be credited, he has suggested an idea well 
worthy of execution. 





' Time was when a rumour was current, and excited 


no slight apprehension in music-loving circles, that 
the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace were 
likely to be discontinued, owing to the heavy outlay 
involved in the maintenance of the orchestra and the 
engagement of vocalists. Now the tendency of the 
authorities seems to be in the opposite direction, for 
not only have they fulfilled their pledges by com- 
pleting the series of Winter Concerts, as they are 
familiarly termed, but they have given a series of sup- 
plementary performances of music of the same type. 
The old adage, “enough is as good as a feast,” may, 
however, be applied with truth even here, for although 
to the cultured musician few concerts rival in attrac- 
tion those which the Crystal Palace Company so 
liberally provides and Mr. Manns so ably directs, it 
is obyious that they require financial support, and to 
secure this it is, we, think, unwise to prolong them 
beyond their usual six months’ term. The result of 
the experiment, although eminently satisfactory from 
an artistic point of view, seems to confirm our im- 
pression, for the audiences have been scanty in num- 
ber ; and even the faithful critics, whose gallery is one 
of the most coveted spots in the concert hall, have 
been conspicuous for their absence—rival attractions, 
or perhaps it would be more just to say other engage- 
ments, having demanded their presence elsewhere. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the pro- 
grammes have been full of interest, the works given 
including Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony; Mr. 
Cowen’s charming suite, ‘‘ The Language of Flowers ;” 
126 





Liszt’s pianoforte Concerto in A, finely played by 
Mme. Sophie Menter; an early symphony by Raff, 
No. 2 in c ; Chopin’s pianoforte Concerto in E minor, 
played by Mr. Carl Heymann ; Rubinstein’s Russian 
Symphony in G minor, a work unworthy of his repu- 
tation ; Grieg’s pianoforte Concerto in a, played by 
Mr. F. Rummel, who also played in a trivial and 
almost vulgar fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra by 
Liszt ; and Brahms’ Academic overture. Additional 
concerts are announced for June 4 and rr. 





The final appearances of Mr. Sims Reeves in 
oratorio have naturally attracted an amount of atten- 
tion which but few other artists could hope to gain if 
they announced their intention of retiring from the 
profession ; and the desire to hear Braham’s legitimate 
successor in the works of which he has ever been the 
foremost interpreter has enabled him to fill even the 
large space of the Albert Hall. The interjection of 
the famous recitative and air from /¢phiha between 
the parts of /srae/ in Egypt, as at one of the concerts 
just given, would in ordinary circumstances have been 
reprehensible, but apart from the fact that Handel’s 
great chorus-oratorio is deficient in solos, the raison 
d@étre of the performances has been the opportunity 
they have afforded to Mr. Reeves to sing once more 
his favourite Handelian airs, and thus what might 
have been stigmatised as a fasticcio was excusable. 
The progress of the series has, we regret to hear, been 
interrupted, owing to Mr. Reeves’ absence, caused by 
the necessity of undergoing an operation. 





It is one of the defects of the music of the English 
Church that it altogether lacks a supply of works 
which, like the Bach cantatas and the Passion, stand 
mid-way between the anthem and the oratorio, and 
present opportunities for the use of the orchestra as well 
as the choir. In order to meet this want, and failing 
the production of suitable music specially written 
by Englishmen for the purpose, a strange mixture 
is not unfrequently provided for Anglican solemni- 
ties; and, as a case in point, at the recent festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Sullivan’s “In Memoriam” overture “played the 
congregation in,” or rather served to quiet them 
when they had reached their seats, and Dr. Hiller’s 
“All they that trust in the Lord” was given 
as the principal feature in the choral scheme. 
Nothing could be more worthy of honour than the 
work of the Cologne composer, but at the same time 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that there 
must be something.wanting either, in the creative 
power of English writers, or in their willingness to rise 
to the occasion. At the present day, apart from the 
annual services connected with the Three Choirs 
festivals in the provinces, there is in the growing 
custom of introducing orchestral services at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and several prominent 
London churches, a noble opportunity for bringing to 
performance any works of merit; and as the anthem 
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has long been claimed as the glory of the composers 
of the Cathedral school, it augurs badly for their suc- 
cessors that they do not come to the front and fill up 
the gap. Complaints, such as we see have been made, 
ofthe disposition shown by Dr. Stainer at.St, Paul’s 
to introduce the works of Continental musicians come 
with but a bad grace from those who fail altogether to 
supply a want which so obviously exists. Inability to 
gain a hearing is a fair reason for. declining to compose 
music in any particular form; but when the practical 
certainty of efficient performance exists there can be no 
adequate excuse for a failure to supply the necessary 
Scores: 
if , 
~ Star-worship is’still the prevailing cu/tus at the two 
theatres given up to Italian opera in London, 
and‘ there is’‘unfortunately some truth in an acute 
éritit’s comment upon Mme. Patti’s performance ‘in 
Semiramide, that the Diva might have been singing 
any other words than those set down in the book, as 
fat as the audience were concerned, as they simply 
Gatiie'to listen to her’ vocalisation without regard to 
the ‘connection between the music and the words. 
The’ impossibility of meeting such a charge is, 
tthfortunately, ‘only too patent ; and when the other 
night Lohengrin “was given at Covent Garden, it 
formed 'a- welcome relief, as it, to a certain extent, 
ebimpelled the exercise of the listener’s intelligence 
apart’ from ‘his mierély sensuous capacity for drink- 
ing in sweet sounds. In the face of the prevailing 
system it is refreshing to find that Mr. Carl Rosa, 
whose health is, we rejoice to hear, improving, is 
meditating an autumn season, when there will at least 
be some.sense of proportion in. the musical firmament, 
bc ensemble wilh not..be psaltogether wanting in 
ce 








i Rene has:in saison Rubinstein produced a pianist 
who has. no-shght claim to the title often bestowed 
upon him‘ of:“the Titan of the keyboard,” and she 
has now sent us a representative organist, whose power, 
although at» present only displayed upon the har- 
tonium, will, we have but little doubt, be speedily 
tested on the greater instrument on the first convenient 
opportunity. M.)Hilavatch, in his harmonium recital, 
at which the critics ‘and the public “assisted,” as our 
Parisian neighbours would say, by invitation, showed a 
marvellous power over the fine: instrument provided 
for him in Steinway Hall, and contrived to produce 
those telling “ orchestral effects” which the harmonium 
in the hands of a really:skilful:player is so capable of 
giving. In combination with the pianoforte, at which 
Herr Reisenauer was’ seated, he produced remarkable 
results ;-and then, as a proof that he possesses the 
creative as well as the executive faculty, several of his 
own works, of considerable merit, were introduced in 
the programme. The concert-harmonium on which’M. 
Hiavatch plays was, we understand, built for him by 
Schiedmayer, of Stuttgart; ‘it: possesses twenty-nine 
stops, four knee stops, and two pedals, so: that the 
perfection of: such a performance as that of the 





“William Tell” overture becomes more intelligible. 
The visit of this eminent Russian artist will, we 
venture to predict, form not the least interesting event 
of the present musical season. 





We learn from a note in one of the letters of the 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
whose musical information is, as a rule, exceptionally 
correct, that the completion of Mr. George Grove’s 
“ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” which has now 
reached its third and last volume, will be followed"by 
the early issue of a supplement, which will not only 
rectify errors occasioned in part by the lapse of time 
between the writing and publication of some’ of the 
articles, but will also contain many new contributions. 
It will, of course, the writer’ says, '“ be impossible to 
remedy the ‘want of balance in’ the parts,’ to use a 
phrase familiar to musicians, which is admitted ‘to ‘be 
the chief defect in this really valuable work, the length 
and exhaustive character of some of the articles, and 
notably of those by the editor, being out of all propor- 
tion’ to the scant justice done in other cases, but the 
omissions, which are by-no' means few or inconsidér- 
able, will be supplied.” Among the instances of sins 
of omission in Mr. Grove’s work, the correspondént 
cites the case of Manchester, which may, he holds, 
“fairly complain of the dismissal in a few uncertain 
lines of its Gentlemen’s Concerts, while two of the 
names most familiar in its musical circles—Dr. J. 
Frederick Bridge, now organist at Westminster. Abbey, 
and Dr, Hiles—are entirely omitted, though many 
comparatively insignificant Englishmen of the past and 
still less notable Continental composers of the present 
ate included in the work.” 





The same writer, in noticing the commencemént 
of the new series of pianoforte recitals by Mr. Charles 
Hallé; who is even more popular in Manchester than 
in’ London, justly refers ‘to his performances as having 
for nearly twenty years formed one of the miost valued 
opportunities afforded inthe metropolis of what may 
be termed “ private study” for both professional and 
amateur musicians. Mr. Hallé has this year reverted 
to the plan, adopted at his first set of performances in 
1861, of giving the whole of Beethoven's sonatas for 
piano solo (with the exception of the simple works in 
G major and minor in Op. 49) in chronological order ; 
and the Manchester Guardian's correspondent notices, 
as an evidence of the favour with which the process is 
regarded, that not only was there a considerable attend- 
ance in all parts of the hall, including even the highest 
gallery, but a large proportion of the audience followed 
the music book in hand. An important addition to 
the present recitals is the substitution for the vocal 
music introduced by way of relief in 1861 of the 
whole of J. S. Bach’s forty-eight ‘preludes and fugues, 
im the order of the famous “ Wobltemperirte Klavier.” 
The forty-eight numbers are to be parcelled out over 
the eight recitals, so that they will be introduced in 
paits ‘between the sonatas. ‘An ameraoon devoted 
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-entirely to Bach and Beethoven without a note of 
vocal music, would,” the correspondent justly remarks, 
“even a few years ago, have been regarded as a 
needlessly severe programme, but the applause with 
which Mr, Hallé was greeted, and the enthusiastic 
recall after the third sonata of Op. 2, proved that the 
great pianist has educated his public, while of his 
playing and his memory—he discarded the music 
sheet entirely in the sonatas—it is enough to say that 
years seem to rest very lightly upon his head and 
‘hand.” 





The musical event of the month on the Continent 
has been the first performance of the Vibelungen 
Trilogy, at Berlin, in the presence of the composer 
-and of an audience among whom “the profusion of 
toilettes and swallow-tail coats ”—a departure from the 
usual German custom of morning dress for the play— 
is said to have betokened something unusual in the 
‘way of fashionable sensation. The enthusiasm was 
.great, and at the close of the final performance 
Wagner was presented by those who had taken part 
in it with a costly table-ornament, adorned with figures 
-of the Muses, and surmounted by the genius of Music, 
with the inscription :—‘'To RICHARD WAGNER, the 
master of Bayreuth, in commemoration of the first 
performance of Zhe Ring of the Nibelung in the 
Imperial capital of Berlin.” The correspondent of 
“the Zimes, who devoted several columns of carefully- 
prepared description and comment to the work, com- 
plains of its length, and says that “it operates upon 
‘the theatre-goers somewhat as a nine-volume novel 
‘tnight be expected to do on the reading public.” He 
-admits the perfection of the dramatic picture conveyed 
by the Widelung cyclus, but says that the spectator 
goes away with a very confused impression of the 
moral purport of the piece. The unrhymed libretto 
he eulogises without qualification, and believes that 
while “it is a rich and rare poetical treat in itself, 
it will always tend to revive the memory of the 
“enchanting music to which it is wedded.” 





CRITICISM OF THE MONTH. 


-ANOTHER tribute to Berlioz has been paid by Mr. 
Ganz, in the production at his new series of concerts 
-of the Symphonie Fantastique, “ Episode de la Vie 
dun Artiste,” for the first time in England. The Pe// 
Mall Gazette, in noticing the performance of “this 
early but thoroughly characteristic work of the gifted 
-and eccentric French master,” recalls the fact that it 
was the product of that painful period in his history 
when he was smarting under successive and bitter 
‘disappointments, and was consumed by what at the 
time’ seemed a hopeless passion for the Irish actress, 
Henrietta Smithson, whom he afterwards married. 
This fact forms the key to the understanding of the 
symphony, for Berlioz is himself the hero of the music, 
in which he gives as in a tone-picture the episode 
described in the narrative attached to the score. 





The following brief analysis of the work is published 
in the Gazette :— 


‘¢ The first movement, entitled ‘ Réverie—Passions,’ suggests 
the feelings of a young musician oppressed by longing for some 
ideal which ever evades him: At length he meets one who 
realises for him all that is divine and lovable in womanhood, 
and he identifies her with a tender, graceful melody which be- 
comes the most prominent figure throughout the piece. He 
endures all the experiences of an ardent lover—hope, doubt, 
exaltation, depression, and the like; and the music illustrates 
faithfully enough these varied emotions, The next section 
shows our hero at a ball ; but here /’d¢e fixe pursues him amid 
the giddy throng of revellers, and he finds no relief. This move- 
ment, founded on a graceful waltz melody, and charmingly 
scored, obtained a unanimous encore at the performance. Then 
the artist indulges in solitary meditation, seeking solace from the 
voices of Nature and the sound of the shepherd’s pipe ; but night 
closes in, and the muttering of thunder suggests coming woe. In 
a state of despair, he endeavours to terminate his wretched 
existence by a dose of opium; but he only takes sufficient to 
plunge himself into horrible visions. He imagines that he has 
murdered his beloved and is being led to the guillotine. We 
hear the tramp of the guard and the chanting of the monks, and 
then at the last moment recurs for an instant the love theme, to 
be arrested by the descent of the fatal knife. There remain the 
after-death experiences of the assassin. He finds himself among 
fiends, witches, evil spirits, and other disagreeable beings, who 
hold high revel in his honour. And there among the unhallowed 
crew he perceives the form of his beloved, now become as one 
of them. The manner in which Berlioz indicates the change is 
a brilliant stroke of genius. The familiar melody is heard, but 
it has lost all its sweetness and grace ; it is a vulgar, 
dance tune, absolutely devoid of nobility and dignity.” 


In summing up the merits of this “ work of a daringly 
original, but strangely ill-balanced mind,” as the critic 
puts it, he forcibly contrasts the low and morbid 
influence of the passion of Berlioz with the nobler 
sympathies excited by “the love of Mozart for Aloysia 
Weber, of Schubert for Caroline Esterhazy, of Schu- - 
mann for Clara Wieck”—and might he not have 
added of Mendelssohn for Cecile Jeanrenaud ?—and 
he dismisses the symphony with the following “ judicial 
verdict ” :— 

‘While, therefore, it would be inexcusable pedantry to refuse 
admiration for the boundless invention, the gorgeous wealth of 
orchestral colouring, and the intuitive perception of effect shown 
on every page of this symphony, it must be said with emphasis 
that such music does not induce that feeling of elevation of which 
we are conscious when listening to a symphony of Beethoven.” 


The Zimes, after asking whether the limits of true 
art and beauty include such terrors and cacophonies 
as are to be found in the wild and eccentric finale to 
the symphony, the “ Dream of the Witches’ Sabbath,” 
—which he holds to be comparable to nothing else 
in music save its own author's chorus of demons in 
his Kaust—thus assesses the work as a whole :— 


** Accepting, however, Berlioz’s intention on its own merits, 
one cannot help admiring the marvellous power with which it 
has been carried out. The contrapuntal workmanship is indeed 
marvellous, and the harmonic and instrumental effects are as 
bold as in most cases they are successful. The style of art re- 
presented by the ‘ Symphonie Fantastique,’ as well as the indi- 
vidual merits of that work, are, of course, open to discussior, 
Schumann, who was one of the first to recognise the. genius of 
its author, and has given an account of the work which remains 
as one of the few permanent monuments of musical criticism, 
treats the story with a neglect bordering on contempt. Mr. 
W. A. Basrett, in his careful and able analysis of the Symphonie, 
is of a different opinion, in which we fully concur. Apart from 
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their poetical and pictorial significance certain passages would 
be absolutely intolerable, which in connection with it mgy at 
least plead the requirements of dramatic truth in their favour.” 


The Atheneum, after insisting on the necessity of 
judging this work on its merits as a piece of avowed 
programme-music, says :— 

**The orchestration of the whole symphony is wonderful, it 
might almost be said magical. Many of the instrumental com- 
binations are absolutely new, and as remarkable for their rich- 
ness and variety as for the total absence of noise. No one 
knew better than Berlioz how to get an overwhelming din from 
his orchestra when he required it, as, for instance, in the finale 
of this work ; but in general he is remarkable for the moderate 
use of his resources, and in the first three movements of this 
symphony the full orchestra never comes into play at all.” 


Raffs Symphony in c, produced at one of the 
supplementary Saturday concerts at Sydenham, has 
been welcomed by several writers as superior in form 
and tunefulness to some of his more recent works. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


‘* There is an abundance of flowing melody, the treatment is 
elegant and spontaneous, and there is no tendency in the direc- 
tion of vulgarity, which unfortunately cannot always be said of 
‘the Swiss composer’s works, Raff has now penned ten sym- 
phonies, of which eight are founded on a definite ‘programme.’ 
The work in c is one of the two exceptions, being what is 
called in contradistinction ‘absolute music ;’ and, as it is 
perhaps the most successful of the series, the champions of the 
new faith as to the necessity for a poetic basis in instrumental 
ante cannot claim him as an illustration in favour of their 

octrine.” 


The Athenaum agrees in the view that the Swiss 
composer has not, in his later writings for the orchestra, 
eclipsed his earlier efforts, none of his recent composi- 
tions having, in the critic’s opinion, at all approached 
in spontaneity and charm the first fruits of his pen. 
Of this second symphony, he says :— 


Tn this work we find all Raff's excellences and very few of 
his defects. Among the most conspicuous merits of the sym- 
phony are its constant flow of pleasing melody, its masterly 
counterpoint, the ingenuity and resource displayed in its thematic 
treatment; and its orchestration, tasteful, rich, and brilliant, yet 
nevér coarse or blatant. occasional tinge of vulgarity by 
which some of the themes ‘in others of $ symphonies are 
cn is nowhere to be met here ; and even the prolixity to 
which he is so prone is scarcely noticeable, unless, perhaps, it 
be in the slow movement, which is very amply developed. The 
first, movement and the fina/e are two of the most admirable 
specimens which we know of their composer’s work ; the 
andanie id slightly more commonplace and slightly too long, 
though founded upon very pleasing themes ; while the scherso is 
extremely fresh and original, the three-bar rhythms in the trio 
being particularly happy in conception.” 


Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “Sinfonietta,” produced at the 
Philharmonic Society’s penultimate concert, receives a 
word of well-deserved praise at the hands of the critics. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


“ The title (‘ Sinfonietta’) cannot have been chosen from any 
reasons of false modesty on the part of Mr. Cowen, since he has 
proved himself capable of grasping instrumental composition in 
its highest phase in his Scandinavian Symphony. present 
work is lighter and simpler in style, but the impress of the 
skilled musician is erent popneen The subjects are graceful 
and the scori iquant and charming. A symphony in minia- 
ture is a no Pky but it is one that might be followed with 
advantage by many composers, who would not then eke out a 
few ideas with an indefinite quantity of padding.” 





The same critic in recording the performance of the 
above-named Scandinavian symphony at Herr Richter’s 
concerts, justly terms it “a tribute of respect for 
English music for which the Viennese chef d’orchestre 
may be thanked.” 


The Atheneum, while discerning no absolute marks 
of genius in the “little symphony,” finds its merit in 
the themes and the orchestration :— 


‘The second subject of the first movement, a tuneful but far 
from vulgar strain, and the melody of the /en/o, written in alter- 
nate bars of common and triple time, are most attractive, and 
the scoring throughout is extremely tasteful. In the general 
working out, however, Mr. Cowen is not so felicitous, the 
themes being repeated under the same or similar conditions, 
rather than developed in orthodox symphonic style. Still, the 
work is pleasing, and by no means unworthy of its talented 
composer.” 


The Zimes gives an interesting criticism on the two 
concert overtures by Brahms, performed for the first 
time at Breslau on the 4th of January last, and intro- 
duced by Mr. Manns as the chief features in his 
annual concert at the close of the winter season at 
the Crystal Palace. The first, Op. 80, styled the 
** Academic,” was written as a mark of appreciation 
of the honour conferred upon the composer by the 
University of Breslau, in inscribing his name upon its 
roll of Doctors of Philosophy :— 


‘* Brahms, in order to give the requisite ‘local colour’ to his 
work, has introduced a number of students’ songs, in such a 
manner, however, that the original tunes are sometimes difficult 
to distinguish, so intricate is the contrapuntal texture of Brahms’ 
works, The overture, indeed, illustrates in a striking manner 
the serious nature of the man. Its tone is intended to be fresh 
and cheerful, as befits its purport, and on one occasion, where 
Brahms introduces the ‘Fuchs,’ or freshman’s song in /ugato 
fashion, is, indeed, of decidedly humorous effect, in so far as the 
term humour can be applied to musical art. But the serious 
element soon prevails again. The fine tune of the so-called 
* Landesvater’ supplies a broadly melodious motive, and the 
solemn strains of the ‘Wir hatten gebauet’—the famous 
Burschenschaft song, at one timue strictly prohibited on political 

unds—are used to excellent pu , other favourite melodies 
Feing introduced in due course. The combination and working 
out of these varied materials are, as we said before, extremely 
elaborate, and throughout betray the master’s hand. At the 
same time, one somewhat misses that feeling of unity which is 
alone attainable by the consistent development of an original 
idea. Brahms’ ‘ Academic’ overture, whatever its chances of 
—s may be, will be remembered as a curiosity of musical 
iterature.” 


In writing of the second overture, sub-titled “The 
Tragic,” played at the same concert, the critic seems 
unable to find terms sufficiently expressive of his 
admiration :— 

‘*TIt is, indeed, one of the most earnest and thoughtful in- 
spirations of its author, full of sombre feeling, scarcely relieved 
by a moment of brightness. Its length and its import fully 
entitle it to the name ‘symphonic poem,’ which, however, 
Brahms has avoided, although he by no means adheres to the 
orthodox form of the overture pro Formally, indeed, the 
ic’ overture is most essentially of the modern type, 

even that vagueness of tonality which many contem- 


‘T: 
ne affe d which is di ibl h 
com rs affect, and which is discernible in the v 

frst bar of the overture. Considerable time elapses before 
Brahms vouchsafes the c sharp which determines the key of the 
work as D minor. As far as can be judged by a first hearing, 
we are inclined to rank the Tragic overture among the noblest 
efforts of Brahms’ genius.” 
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While “the craze generally termed ‘ esthetic,” to 
borrow the phrase of the Zimes, is being held up to 
tidicule by one of the most cultured and discriminating 
dramatic companies in London in a piece of con- 
siderable power, it has been musically burlesqued by 


Mr. Sullivan with Mr. Gilbert as his literary collabora- | 


teur, in what they jointly term an “esthetic opera,” 
styled Patience. In the view of the Zimes—and it is 
shared by the Gdode, and by nearly all the daily papers— 
Mr. Sullivan has had to be content with an altogether 
subordinate position as a sort of accompanyist to the 
librettist, and the highest praise the critic is able to give 
to the music is that the composer has done all that 
could be done with consummate skill, by supplying 
flowing and pretty tunes for melodious or rattling 
lines, as the case may be. At the same time, he finds 


one or two points for criticism, viewing the ‘music | 


even from this comparatively low standpoint, ‘in the 
finale to the first act, the unaccompanied sestet, and 
the overture. Of these numbers, he says :— 


“The finale, by the way, Mr. Sullivan might easily have 
turned to better musical account than he has done. The piece 
is lengthily rather than organically developed, and the unac- 
companied sestet is no more than a pretty tune sung in harmony. 
The overture also leaves something to be desired. It is made up 
of themes from the opera loosely strung together, the principal 
motives showing a striking resemblance to a familiar melody 
from Nicolai’s Alerry Wives of Windsor.. But in spite of all 
this, Mr. Sullivan’s workmanship is infinitely above the level of 
opéra bouffe as imported from abroad. One may regret that a 
musician of his power should occupy so much of his time with 
this class of composition ; at the same time it is a matter for 
congratulation that in England the demand for burlesque opera 
is supplied in a refined and truly artistic manner.” 


The critic of the S¢# James's Gazette defends Mr. 
Sullivan by anticipation from the charge of vain repe- 
titions :— 

*€ The composer’s workmanship and style ognised, 
too, throughout. But Mr. Sullivan she. in te love taken care 
that no one shall be able to say of Patience that it is a tition 
of the Pirates of Penzance ; though as persons of unusually acute 
vision have discovered that the Martyr of Antioch—Mr. Sulli- 
van’s best work, whether in the sacred or in the secular style— 
was only the Pinafore with new words, there is no knowing 
whether the fact that Mr. Sullivan's music is always the music 
of Mr. Sullivan will not be insisted — by way of proving that 
his latest score is net altogether unlike earlier ones from the 
same pen. 

The Pail Mall Gazette, noting Mr. Gilbert’s ex- 
change of the simple topsy-turveydom of Zhe Sor- 
cerer, and The Pirates of Penzance, and the cari- 
cature of things well known in Trial by Jury, 
and H.M.S. Pinafore, for a deeper and more subtle 
humour, says that Mr. Sullivan has naturally felt the 
influence of the altered character of the book, and to 
this fact ascribes the small number of catchy tunes in 
the opera. The writer credits Mr. Sullivan with a 
success, which no one will deny to be one of his gifts, 
“in infusing the requisite amount of grace and senti- 
ment where those qualities are needed,” but he finds 
point for adverse criticism in one or two numbers which 
“ savour rather disagreeably of the music hall” :— 

“While speaking of deft wi x i 
Mr, Sullivast shea cdot de fee Low, Ce ee 
assigning the melody in an instrumental movement to the cornet. 





With this exception, the treatment of the small orchestra is very 
felicitous, the musicianly accompaniments greatly enhancing the 
in many instances.” 


The critic of the Atheneum praises in high terms 
the result of the composer's efforts :— 


‘“‘ Even in the lightest portions of the opera the hand of the 
musician is apparent, and the construction of the concerted 
pieces, though never elaborate—as any display of musical 
science would be out of place in work of this kind—shows 
a perfect knowledge of the effects obtainable from simple 
means. It may be regretted that the talent of the most popular 
of living English musicians should never be employed in opera 
of a higher class ; but we repeat what was said on a previous 
occasion, that even as Mr. Gilbert’s books are infinitely superior 
in wit, fancy, and originality, to the libretti of foreign light comic 
operas, so Mr. Sullivan’s efforts are more pleasing to cultured 
ears than the best effusions of Offenbach, Lecocq, Hervé, and 
their imitators.” 


The Richter Concerts have attracted considerable 
attention, and the performances, bearing as they do 
the impress of the conductor’s complete sympathy with 
and mastery over his orchestra, have been of a high 
order. The Saturday Review singles out for special 
mention the performance of the Bach Concerto in E 
minor at the first concert :— 


‘The Bach Concerto has a history, according to the author of 
the analytical programme. The autograph copy of an unknown 
sonata by Bach, was discovered in Dresden, and was sent to 
Herr Joseph Hellmesberger, of Vienna, who added a five-part 
accompaniment for strings, in which form it was played on 
Monday. After a very characteristic allegro in moto perpetuo, 
which is pert Jortissimo throughout, follows a most lovely 
adagio in Bach’s happiest style ; and the concerto, if it may so 
be called, ends with a gigue full of the most stately vivacity, if 
one may coin a term, The excellence of the training of the 
orchestra was especially noticeable in the performance of this 
work from the admirable expressions of light and shade with 
which it overflowed.” 


The Atheneum writes in a blunt but we are inclined 
to think a justly condemnatory strain of the work as a 
piece of tinkering :— 

‘* Wagner’s March was followed by what was announced as a 
‘concerto’ by Bach, but what proved to be the violin part of 
some unknown sonata by Bach, dressed up asa concerto by Herr 
Hellmesberger of Vienna. We think the gentleman might em- 
ploy his time better. The additions he made to Bach’s own 
violin part, though unobtrusive, were hardly conceived in the 
spirit of the composer ; and Bach has left us so many genuine 
concertos for orchestra, that we cannot help regretting that Herr 
Richter did not bring forward one of these instead of an 
arrangement of which, on ee we must altogether disap- 
prove. It is only fair to add, however, that the piece, which is 
arranged for strings only, was most splendidly played.” 


The engagement of M. Dupont, the famous con- 
ductor from the Monnaie, at Brussels, to share with 
Signor Bevignani the direction of the Covent Garden 
orchestra, is generally admitted to be a gain. The 
Saturday Review says :— 

‘*M. Dupont conducted, and showed at once that we had 
gained a conductor, and not a mere time-beater. He is very 
undemonstrative, but on this occasion had a. perfect command of 
his band and chorus, while his reading of the music was intelli- 
gent and artistic. Above all, he understands the art of accom- 
panying the voices, for which this first and only imen of 

ossini’s latest = style is a very test ; for here the 
composer has broken away from the traditions of the contempo- 
rary Italian school, and has entirely discarded the ‘big guitar.’ 
M. Dupont hit the happy mean, and. gave due!importance to the » 
orchestral parts, but always allowed the voices to dominate.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF ITALIAN, FRENCH, AND 
’ GERMAN MUSIC. 


By E. PAUER. 
(Concluded from page 90.) 

IN turning our attention to Germany—undoubtedly the 
most musical country, and the country to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the immense progress musical art has 
made during the last hundred years—we shall find that 
this uncontested superiority is the result not only of the 
great zeal and industry of the Germans, but also of cir- 
cumstances which are worthy of consideration. It is 
hardly necessary to enter at any length into the subject 
of the German music defore Sebastian. Bach’s time ;..the 
composers of that early period were certainly excellent 
and most meritorious artists—philosophers, would per- 
haps be the better expression—in as far as the principal 
composers, men like Kuhnau, Schiitz, &c., were scholars 
of no common excellence. But I think it would be 
stretching our antiquarian or national admiration to too 
great an, extent, were we to say that their works were 
written in a pleasing and graceful manner. A singular 
fact it was, that every German composer who could afford 
it, betook himself to Italy, to study there, and to imbibe 
the truly Italian musical ideas. German music was 
already proceeding satisfactorily when the unfortunate 
“thirty years” war came like a rushing tempest to sweep 
away all the early blossoms of Teutonic art; and it was 
a long time before German art recovered from the effects 
of that dreadful time. Two points stand out clearly in 
the earlier history of the German music of that period, 
namely, the great, even 700 great influence of the chorale 
and that of the organ. Just as the chanson of France 
for a long time fettered the free and independent progress 
of. French music, so the chorale, and the too great 
prominence which the organ as an instrument obtained, 
retarded the spontaneous and natural flow of German 
melody. A great deal of blame may be attributed to the 
German poetry, or rather the versification of that time, 
whose ‘stilted, hollow, and: inflated ideas offered nothing 

that could inspire the musician. 
The opera found a home in Germany much later than 
in Italy and France; and although the operatic com- 
r, Keyser, of Hamburg, was undoubtedly a genius, 
is works never obtained great popularity or fame in 
other countries. It may safely be said that the later 
German music owes its foundation to that great and 
illustrious genius, Joh. Seb. Bach. This distinguished 
man did not disdain to learn from his Italian and French 
contemporaries; he was anxious to assimilate their 
national characteristic expression with his purely German 
nature ; and to him we owe thé invention of that wonder- 
ful system of using the greatest economy in working’ out 
a composition, and the art of drawing out in a logical 
order thd entire contents of a theme or a subject. The 
spirit which the German music of that time breathes 
might be called an ecclesiastical.and somewhat conven- 
tional one; and it cannot be denied that compositions 
written in such a style by a musician less richly endowed 
than Bach would very probably appear cold, dry, and 
stiff. ‘The compactness, clearness, order, and economy, 
the systematic development, the organic growth, which 
we admire in the works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and others, are due in a great measure to the example of 
Seb. Bach. Besides, let us not forget, that to him instru- 
mental music owes very much of its development and 
importance. , Bach wrote a ipood deal of vocal music ; 
but in this branch, so far as the immediate effect is con- 
cerned, he could never rival the Italians. There is some- 
thing nervous, something timid in his arias ; mostly they 





are accompanied in the obbligato style by another instru-- 
ment, and the consequence is that there appears a kind 
of rivalry between voice and instrument, and therefore 
the singer has sometimes to sing passages which aré not 
adapted to the human voice. It is pleasant enough to- 
hear such arias performed by first-rate artists ; but if an 
inexperienced amateur undertakes such a task, the effect 
is anything but pleasing. But though there may be 
doubts as to the merits of Seb. Bach as a vocal com- 
poser, there can be not the least doubt about his extra- 
ordinary greatness as an instrumental writer, and he is 
certainly the genius who brought the scientific part of 
musical composition to the greatest possible perfection. 
The deauties: and wonders of counterpoint—this indis- 
pensable adjunct and accessory of every well-constructed 
composition—are continually exhibited by Seb. Bach, and,, 
as we have. already mentioned, all the intricacies of the 
canon, the fugue, of part-writing, of constructing varia- 
tions, of showing in a simple theme or subject all possible 
hidden qualities—in short, everything that belongs to the 
construction of a musical work upon logical, systematic, 
and economical principles—has been invented and ini- 
tiated by Seb. Bach. His work is the foundation on 
which Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, could erect their 
loftier structures. Thus we recognise that the German 
music of that early period already contains a feature 
which was unknown to the French and Italian music, 
namely, the recognition of the essential value and indis- 
pensable necessity of science in the ‘production of a 
musical work of art. 

The religious. and solemn character which German 
music had, even after Bach’s time, was, however, not 
appreciated by the German public ; almost every one of 
the German princes patronised the Italian music, and the 
principal musical appointments at their respective courts 
were held by Italians ; and as were the princes, so were 
the audiences, Such partiality was certainly dishearten-- 
ing to the German musician; but it had, on the other 
side, a salutary effect on German art itself. . It cannot be 
denied that the cold and rigid forms in which the Ger- 
man music of that period was conceived were warmed 
and made to flow by the power of the Italian music, and 
the natural consequence pf such influence was the great 
reform which was brought about by Joseph Haydn and 
Mozart. At last it was considered not only admissible, 
but desirable, that the composer’s individual feeling. 
should suffuse and penetrate the work of art, which 
hitherto had been regarded only from an objective or 
outward point of view. That such an admission was an 
enormous gain and an evidence of most important pro- 
gress is certain. From that time the superiority of - 
man music was. undoubtedly settled. The Germans 
found that they, as well. as others, could write in a 
pleasing style. They detected an inexhaustible mine of 
melody and song in the depth of their own hearts ; but 
the difference of their melody and that of the Italians,, 
arose naturally from the earnest training, the deep and 
severe study they went through. These acted as a kind 
of alembic through which the melody had first to pass,. 
to come out pure, healthy, and full of vitality, whilst the 
Italian. melody lacked this purification, and showed 
merely a superficial, a passing charm and beauty. And 
this observation we make not only concerning the Ger- 
man instrumental, but also as regarding the operatic or 
dramatic music.* This intensity of expression the German. 





* Take for instance any Italian operatic air illustrating a similar dramatic 
Situation to that described by Agatha’s song in Weber's Freischiitz, ‘‘ And 
though the cloud,” and compare with it Weber's delicate : we shall find 
at once that the Italian air lacks that intensity of feeling, that warmth. 
which every note of the German air expresses. 
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great composers owe chiefly to their, mastery of the in- 
strumental part of music. Thousands of little, but impor- 
tant details of characteristic expression, to which the 
nature of the different instruments lends itself, were de- 
tected by German composers ; and the fine characteristic 
delineation which we admire so much in Mozart’s, Haydn’s, 
Beethoven’s, and Weber’s works, was chiefly due to the 
consummate mastery these great composers had obtained 
over the different. instruments. It is certainly not an 
exaggeration to say that each instrument has a character, 
so to speak, a mind of its own. Take for instance the 
flute ; what enormous richness of feeling is. contained in 
that small and slender tube! Let us remember the 
beauty with which it shines in Mozart’s Magic Flute, 
in some of Beethoven’s symphonies, or in the inimitable 
scherzo of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream 
music. I could go on for hours pointing out the innumer- 
able charms and beauties the great German composers 
were able to draw from the different instruments, all 
tending to convince us that our Mozarts, Beethovens, 
&c., understood the soul of the mechanical instrument, 
whilst most of the Italian maestri treated it more from 
the material and technical point of view. 

If the German vocal music is somewhat defective with 
regard to immediate charm ; if the voice does not gush 
forth so naturally, so richly, and so spontaneously, as in 
the Italian music, we cannot deny that on the other hand 
these defects are counterbalanced by great advantages— 
namely, greater truth in portraying the inner emotions, 
and a certain wise economy in husbanding the means at 
command. The Italian. language itself may be called 
spoken music, whilst the German language is not by any 
means so pliable, so flexible. Indeed, some have asserted 
it to be inferior in this point to the French, and yet, 
curiously enough, Rossini, the greatest Italian composer, 
preferred to hear his music sung to German rather than 
to French words, ll these observations point to the 
fact that the tendency of the German music is rather to 
consider the art not merely as a vehicle of pleasure and 
charm for the senses, but to find in it the noblest, purest, 
and highest language of the soul; and the innate desire 
of all the great German composers to improve and per- 
fect the domain of instrumental music convinces us of 
their belief, be it right or wrong, that the vocal music 
alone, unaided, and not supplemented and heightened by 
the instruments and by the wealth of harmony, the rich- 
ness of figures, passages, &c. &c,, is not a thoroughly 
satisfactory interpreter of our innermost feelings. The 
great German composers have dived into the very depths 
of the human heart, whilst the Italians and French 
have gathered the fruits on the surface. Monuments of 
musical art, such as Bach’s forty-eight preludes and 
fugues, his Passion music of St. Matthew, Handel’s 
oratorios, Haydn’s, Moazart’s, and Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies and quartets, the last-mentioned composer’s 
sonatas, the songs of Schubert and Schumann, the so- 
called concert-overtures of Mendelssohn, the piano 
pieces of Schumann and Mendelssohn, the thorough and 
almost symbolical opera, Der Freischiitz, of Weber, 
Richard Wagner’s operas, are works such as no other 
nation can show ; and that the German music will main- 
tain its superiority, and that its influence will go on 
increasing, till at last its rules and laws are recognised 
and adopted by the other nations, is not a probable con- 
tingency but a certainty. It is quite natural, and for the 
reason that German music is the only school which is 
founded on the true psychological nature of mankind, 
and which fulfils all the demands of art and science, and 
does justice to the characteristic, formal, and ideal 
exigencies of our noble art, 





But let us not be unjust to the Italian and French 
music ; each has its charms, each has its beauties, but 
more or less both these national schools are. conceived 
in a more specifically Italian or French spirit. That.the 
great German composers had broader and freer views, 
and that they considered the whole domain of musical 
art as their fatherland, to which they devoted their ener- 
gies and their best ideas, is an incontestable truth. The 
oak, the national symbol of Germany, takes a long time 
to grow, but it is a tree which has avery long period of 
existence, and the solidity of its stem secures it even 
against the most fearful storm. We admire it, and love 
to sit under its branches; but we love also to refresh 
ourselves with the fruits of the Italian orange-tree, and to 
inhale the delicious fragrance of the French rose. All 
and each—tree, fruit, and flower—are gifts of God, for 
which we may well be grateful; indeed, every country 
has its special charms, and every national art has its 
peculiar beauty, which arises in a great measure from the 
natural habits and the climatic conditions of the country. 
One fact is certain, that the great German composers 
were at all times more anxious than the French and 
Italian to study and to recognise what was good and 
worthy to be learned and adopted from other countries; 
and this recognition of foreign merit resulted in giving 
to the German music a cosmopolitan quality, a uni 
versality which neither the Italian nor the French music 
possesses. That Italians and Frenchmen have never 
acknowledged this is certain. The reason is that they 
considered the musical art from another point of view, 
and looked upon it as a means of pleasure and recreation, 
whilst to the German music is a necessary element of life, 
and constitutes,an important ingredient in his happiness. 








BREITKOPF AND HARTEL’S NEW AND COM. 


PLETE EDITION OF MOZART’S WORKS.* 


IN an advertisement issued some time since, Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel announced that they hoped to 
complete the publication of the new edition of Mozart’s 
works by the end of the present year. Seeing, howeves, 
that considerably more than 150 compositions of various 
lengths still remain to be issued, the fulfilment of the 
hope appears somewhat problematical. In the meantime 
the interest of the publication is fully sustained, because 
the larger part of the works still remaining are, those 
which have never before been accessible. It is true that 
many of these are chiefly of historical interest, while 
some are of slight musical value ; yet there are but few 
which do not present some points worthy of note to the 
student. J 
Of Mozart’s twelve early operas and other dramatic 
works—that is to say,those which preceded Jdomenzeg, 
the first of what may be considered the great operas-~ 
eight have already appeared. Zaide (K. 344) was, with 
the exception of the incidental music to the play of “ King 
Thamos,” the last dramatic work written before Jdo- 
meneo. Although we are unable to fix the date of its 
composition with absolute certainty, there is no reason to 
doubt the correctness of Jahn’s statement that it was 
composed in 1780, It therefore preceded /domenee 
by one year, and we find it, as might be expected, inter; 
mediate in style between the earlier and the later operas, 
While still showing traces of the old Italian school, 
especially in some of the airs, which are rather old; 





* Mozart’s Werke, Serie V. Opern. No. 11, Zaide, No, 19, Cosh fan 
tutte. Serie XII. Erste Abtheilung—Concerte fiir Violine und Orchester, 
Nos, s—10. Zweite Abtheilung—Concerte fiir ein Blas-instrument un 


Orchester, Nos. 11—20. me 
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fashioned, Zaide also enables us in its best numbers 
to feel the development of its composer’s dramatic in- 
stinct, arid his growing mastery of all the technique of his 
art. The work is entitled “ Deutsche Operette ;” and is 
in two acts, with spoken dialogue. Unfortunately the 
libretto, which was written by Schachtner, appears to be 
lost ; but from that portion of it which was set to music 
it is evident that the subject had some resemblance to 
that of the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, The music is 
not quite complete ; there is no overture, nor, indeed, is 
there any proof that Mozart ever composed one ; and it 
is also evident from the words that the quartet (No. 16), 
which is the last number in the score, cannot have been 
the conclusion of the work. Mozart’s autograph, more- 
over, bears no title ; the name was given to the operetta 
by the original publisher, André. 

The finest numbers in Zaide are unquestionably the 
terzet (No. 8) and the quartet already mentioned (No. 
16), both of which, and especially the latter, show real 
dramatic power. At the commencement of the terzet 
(p. 37 of the score) is an indication which is rare with 
Mozart. On the bass line, marked “ Violoncello e Basso,” 
we find at the first bar “ Violoncelli ¢ Fagotti soli.” As 
no further mention is made of the bassoons throughout 
the number, it is evident that for the rest of the piece 
they are to play in unison with the basses—a relic of the 
old style. The quartet which forms the present conclu- 
sion of the work is remarkable in all respects. The 
varied sentiments of the different characters are expressed 
with hardly less truth and force than in the well-known 
“Non ti fidar” in Don Fuan,; the melodic flow of the 
whole is most charming, and the instrumentation more 
elaborate in its details than in most parts of the work. 
It is worth mentioning that Mozart subsequently used the 
chief theme of this number in the air, “ Traurigkeit ward 
mir zum Loose,” of the Enéfiihrung. 

There remains one more point of interest by which 
Zaide is distinguished from all Mozart’s other dramatic 
works—the employment of melodrama. We have two 
scenes, one in each act, in which the spoken text is 
accompanied with music. Here it is but seldom that the 
orchestra is me rs during the speaking, but each 
weg is followed by its appropriate musical commentary. 

ese two numbers are in this respect very striking, and 
the boldness of some of the modulations (as, for instance, 
that on 3, where the dominant of E minor is followed 
immediately by the chord of C minor) is not a little 
remarkable. 


Cost fan tutte (K. 588), though far better known 
than Zaide, is probably less familiar even to many well- 
read musicians than its merits warrant. That it is inferior 
to Don Juan or Figaro must be conceded at onc 
for the libretto is poor, not to say stupid ; and, as Richar 


Wagner has remarked, it was one of Mozart’s great ex- 
cellences that he could only write his best music when 
inspired by a good libretto. Yet Cos) fan tutte has a 
special charm of its own hardly to be found to the same 
extent in any of the other operas. We refer to its purely 
sensuous, as distinguished from intellectual or emotional 
beauty. Mozart never wrote anything more full of 
delicious melody, while in the matter of orchestration we 
are disposed to consider this work its composer’s finest 
and most beautifully-finished score, with perhaps the 
single exception of the Zauberflite There is hardly a 
number of the work which does not contain some charm. 
ing instrumental detail. The clarinets especially, which 
are not used in any of the earlier operas, are exquisitely 
treated. Space will not allow an analysis of the opera ; 
our readers will find an excellent one in the second 
volume of Jahn’s “ Mozart.” 





It is upwards of three years since the first four of the 
violin concertos were published and duly reviewed in 
these columns; the remainder of the series which now 
awaits notice, though of unequal importance, contains 
some of Mozart’s best work. The fifth concerto for the 
violin, in A major (K. 219), scored, like all the others, for 
strings, oboes, and horns, is remarkable for an innovation 
in form. After the first ¢¢#, in which the chief subjects 
of the movement are announced, the solo violin enters 
with six bars of adagio. The principal instrument has 
a sustained cantabile melody, while the violins of the 
orchestra accompany with flowing demisemiquaver pas- 
sages in thirds. After a full close on the tonic, followed by a 
pause, the a//egro is continued in the usual manner. The 
whole of this movement is very good and effective music, 
without being specially remarkable. The adagio in E 
major is very long (128 bars), and less interesting because 
more laboured than many of Mozart’s slow movements ; 
but the finale—a “Tempo di menuetto,” interrupted by 
an allegro in time, is c ing, and as a whole the best 
part of the work. A sixth violin concerto, in E flat, is 
mentioned by Kéchel, and is No. 268 in his catalogue. 
This work is not included in the present series, though 
originally announced toappear. Why it has been omitted 
we shall probably know when the “ Revisions-Bericht ” 
of the series is published. Apropos of these “ critical 
reports ” on each series which were promised, it may be 
worth noticing that only one—that for Series VII.—has 
as yet made its appearance. 

e two following — for violin, are an Adagio in 
E (K. 261), and a Rondo in B flat (K. 269), written for the 
Italian violinist, Brunetti, the former to replace the slow 
movement of the fifth concerto just noticed, and the 
latter instead of the rondo of the first concerto. The 
adagio is a very charming movement, delicately scored 
for strings (the violins con sordini), flutes, and horns ; 
the rondo is one of those pretty and effective movements 
that Mozart seemed to be able to throw off at any 
moment. Another rondo, in C major (K. 373), also 
written for Brunetti, is very graceful and melodious, but 
nothing more. 

The “ Concertone” (or “ Grand Concerto”) for two solo 
violins, in C major (K. 190), is a work of far higher calibre 
than those last noticed, whether as ds musical ideas 
or treatment. It is curious that besides the two violins, 
one violoncello and the first oboe are frequently treated 
as solo instruments, thus giving the work much of the 
character of a quadruple concerto. The first movement 
is brilliant and melodious, and contains at the close a 
triple cadenza for the two violins and the first oboe. Both 
here and throughout the work we find parts for two violas, 
which Mozart employs, in a manner not unusual with 
him, as a substitute for bassoons. The slow movement, 
in which an obbligato violoncello has an important part, is 
full of grace ; like the first movement it contains a fully 
written-out cadenza—this time for the four solo instru- 
ments. A very pleasing Tempo di Menuetto. concludes 
an admirable and most effective work. 

The last number of this section is the double concerto, 
entitled by Mozart “Concertante Symphonie,” for violin 
and viola, in E flat (K. 364). The reason of the name 
bestowed upon it by the composer may easily be seen by 
an examination of the work. It is of symphonic propor- 
tions, and its style is such as to render it rather a sym- 
phony with two obbligato instruments than a concerto in 
the ordinary sense. It is extremely showy for both 
soloists, and, as music, the final rondo is somewhat 
inferior to the first two movements. It should be men- 
tioned that the viola part is written in the key of D major, 
the player being directed to tune his instrument a semi- 
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tone higher than the proper pitch. The object of this is 
twofold : it makes the viola more brilliant, and it con- 
siderably facilitates the execution of some of the more 
florid passages. This work would be well worth reviving 
at one of our numerous orchestral concerts. 

The various concertos for wind instruments which form 
the section of the twelfth series hardly rank, with one 
conspicuous exception, among Mozart’s finest works. 
They are, however, well worthy the attention of the 
student of orchestration, because of the intimate know- 
ledge which they show of the capacities of the solo 
instruments. The first piece in the volume, for instance— 
the concerto in B flat for bassoon (K. 191)—is remarkable 
for the skill with which the composer has written for an 
instrument by no means the easiest in the orchestra to 
treat effectively as a solo. Even without hearing the 
work, any musician who reads the score must feel in- 
stinctively that the passages for the bassoon must sound 
well in performante. The concerto is an early composition, 
having been written at Salzburg in 1774, but it displays 
no signs of immaturity. Without being in any sense 

t, it has that lovely flow of melody throughout which 
is so seldom absent in Mozart’s music. The slow move- 
ment, entitled “Andante ma Adagio”—in which the 
bassoon is mostly written for in its upper octave—is 
especially beautiful, and the final Tempo di Menuetto— 
a form which Mozart so frequently chooses to end his 
concertos—brings the humorous side of the instrument 
somewhat prominently forward. This concerto was played 
once in our recollection in London—at one of Mr. Hullah’s 
orchestral concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, by the late M. Hauser, but has probably 
never been heard since. 

The concerto in C for flute and harp (K. 299) was 


og nme at Paris, in 1778, for the Duc de Guines and 
his daughter, of whom the former was an excelJent amateur 


flute player, and the latter a very fine harpist. Mozart is 
known to have detested both instruments, but that did 
not prevent his writing most effectively for them. The 
concerto is a pleasing rather than a striking work ; the 
andante, in which the solo instruments are accompanied 
only by strings, is the best movement. 

The two concertos in G and D, and the andante for the 
flute (K. 313, 314, 315), are written in Mozart’s fluent 
every-day style, but seldom or never rise above his 
average. It is the skilful treatment of the flute which 
mostly strikes one in these works. Much the same may 
be said of the four concertos for the horn which follow 
(K. 412, 417, 447, 495). These were written for the horn- 
player utgeb, with whom the composer appears to have 

n on very intimate terms, if one may judge from the 
various jokes scattered through the manuscripts which 
Jahn mentions in his book (ii., 26). For instance, the 
autograph of the second concerto bears this heading, 
“Wolfgang Amadé Mozart has taken compassion on that 
donkey, ox, and fool, Leutgeb, at Vienna, 27th March, 
1783.” The fourth concerto is written with black, red, 
blue, and — inks alternately. But the most amusing 
example of all is in the rondo of the first concerto, where 
the composer imagines Leutgeb playing the piece, and 
accompanies him with a running fire of jokes. He begins 
by marking the solo part adagio, while the other parts 
are allegro—this being in reference to the performer’s 
habit of hurrying the time. Then follow a number of 
remarks in Italian, of which we give a few as samples. 
At the first entry of the horn, “ At them, Signor Asino !” 
At the return of the theme, “ Presto! go it! bravo! cour- 
po ” Ata difficult passage, “ Beast ! how out of tune! 
Alas !” When some rests come, we find, “ Now take a 
little breath!” And when some C sharps are written for 





the horn, “ Now, do at least give us one of them.” At 
the last return of the theme, “ And he is going to follow 
me for the fourth, and, thank God, the last time. Do 
pray finish! Oh, curses! some more bravura (this at a 
short run). Bravo! Ah! that is such a shake as a cow 
might make! Have you finished? Thank heaven!” 
We can imagine the amusement of Leutgeb on the receipt 
of the manuscript. We are told that he took it all in 
very good part, being only too happy to get the concertos. 
Of the fout, the first is in D, and has no slow movement ; 
the other three are in E flat, one of the best keys for the 
horn. Musically, the slow movements are the most valu- 
able parts of these works ; it is a curious thing that in all 
four the finale is in § time. 

The last piece in the volume is one of Mozart’s best 
and greatest instrumental works, the concerto in A for 
the clarinet (K. 622), composed at Vienna in 1761, within 
three months of his death, for Stadler, for whom two 
years before he had written the clarinet quintet in the 
same key. The two works have much affinity of style. 
The solo mstrument is exquisitely treated ; sometimes in 
melodies and brilliant passages in its upper register, 
while at others the rich and mellow lower notes are 
brought into prominence. It is probable that Mozart 
was the inventor of the effect to be found on page 11 of 
the score—the use of arpeggio passages in the lowest 
octave of the clarinet as an accompaniment. We find it 
again in the trio of masks in Don Giovanni, as well as 
in Cost fan tutte and Titus. The slow movement is a 
most expressive romance, though not called so in the 
score, and the rondo, while of a lighter texture than the 
rest of the work, forms a brilliant termination to the 
greatest and most interesting of Mozart’s concertos for 
wind instruments. EBENEZER PROUT. 








ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


ANTON GREGOR RUBINSTEIN, according to his own 
account, was born on 18th November, 1830 (0.S.), say 
30th November, 1830, according to our calendar. Wech- 
wotynetz, a village in Russian Bessarabia, not far from 
Jassy, is his home. His parents owned large properties 
in Wallachia, and lived in princely style, but in some 
unfortunate lawsuits they lost their fortune, a mishap 
to which the present musical world owes the rising of 
one of its most brilliant stars. -His mother, a woman of 
most superior education and a splendid pianist, herself 
undertook the general and musical training of her 
sons, Anton and Nicolai, and was so successful in this 
work that the family moved to Moscow, where she ob- 
tained the position of mistress in an Imperial educational 
establishment. At this point in their career the further 
education of the boys was handed over to a thorough 
master, Alexander Villoing, under whose methodical 
training they progressed so well that Anton, within little 
more than two years from his commencing to play the 
piano, was already, though only in his eighth year, able 
to take part in a concert of his own at Moscow. His 
playing attracted great attention, and every one enthu- 
siastically admired the young genius. This first noteworthy 
step into publicity was followed by a second, not less 
successful, when Anton, in August, 1839, went to Paris 
with his tutor, and it was here that his career was 
decided. His father until then had been loth to give his 
consent to his son’s choice of an artist’s pone but 
Franz Liszt’s strong recognition of the high talent of the 
boy overcame all doubt. The world-famed artist, who 
was worshipped in Paris as well as elsewhere with an. 
enthusiasm which but few of his predecessors had 
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excited, was present at the second concert when. the 
young Anton introduced himself to the French metropolis. 
With the most fervid attention Liszt listened to the per- 
formance of the little virtuoso, and after he had finished, 
rose, in face of the whole audience, went up and kissed 
the lad, proclaiming him to be his legitimate successor. 
The audience broke out into loud enthusiasm, and the 
scene was for a time the talk of Paris. Rubinstein 
studied in the capital for a year and a half, and was 
assisted by Liszt’s ready support; after which he made 
himself known in Europe by a three years’ successful tour, 
First he went to England, where Mendelssohn, on his first 
public appearance, led him to the piano, and where 
Moscheles praised the “feather-light” fingers and the 
“manly power” of the Russian boy. After this he pro- 
ceeded to Holland, Sweden, and Germany, and then 
returned to his Russian home, by his father’s wish, in 
order that he might have more leisure for his scientific 
and artistic occupations. The means at his disposal for 
the completion of his education proved, however, so in- 
sufficient that within a year (1844) the thirst for intellectual 
life, which was nowhere more free and liberal than in 
Germany, drew him, with his mother and brother, to Berlin. 
The University there was to assist him in the acquire- 
ment of general knowledge, while Dehn’s instruction gave 
him a thorough acquaintance with composition, and thus 
strengthened the student who had hitherto mainly devoted 
himself to the practical side of his art. The acquaintance 
made with Mendelssohn in London was also renewed, 
and soon proved of the greatest advantage to Rubinstein. 
It was exactly such a character as the refined and culti- 
vated Mendelssohn’s—the greatest genius of form amongst 
the moderns, as Hans von Biilow describes him—that was 
sure to act beneficially on the wild ways of the youth; and 
in fact Mendelssohn and Dehn softened by example and 
teaching the outbreaks of his fervid Southern tempera- 
ment, and guided the passion of his soul in the right 
direction. The influence of both masters, traceable in 
the earlier productions of Rubinstein, gave him a certain 
conservative form of thought which, in spite of opposite 
influences noticeable later in life, has never faded entirely 
even from his latest creations, although he may have 
given way at times to other ideas. 

The death of his father brought his stay at Berlin to a 
sudden end. His mother returned to Russia, and again 
worked as a teacher for the support of her other children, 
and the necessity was imposed upon Anton of seeking an 
independent livelihood. With this view he went, on 
Dehn’s advice, in 1846, to Vienna; he who had been 
worshipped from his earliest years—the spoilt child—was, 
though agony f a grown youth, obliged to undertake the 
work of a teacher ; and though there was no difficulty in 
obtaining scholars, it was a hardship to one of his impul- 
sive nature to have to subdue his passion for creation, 
and to give himself up to mere mechanical duties for the 
sake of earning a livelihood. 

In the hope of a brighter future he persevered with 
perfect resignation, and, retiring from all society, followed 
assiduously his artistic studies, the monotony of which 
was only varied by a concert tour to Hungary in 1847, in 
company with the celebrated flautist Heindl, and a more 
prolonged stay in Pressburg, where he was hospitably 
received at an artist’s house. 

The troubles of 1848 soon compelled him to leave this 
city of oe in which he had barely settled, and as there 
seemed no hope for him in the ‘scene of political excite- 
ment, he left Vienna and went, by way of Berlin (where he 
followed Mendelssohn to the grave), to St. Petersburg. 
His ip apron: on returning to his native country were 
not at first encouraging, for on the frontier he suffered a 





painful loss. A box containing all his manuscripts was 
confiscated, it is said on account of a suspicion that they 
contained treasonable writings ; at all events, all attempts 
to regain them proved fruitless, and he had subsequently 
to re-write them from memory, With the box vanished 
also his passport, and the harmless musician became the 
object of suspicion to such an extent that the thought of 
sending him to Siberia was seriously entertained. In 
vain he endeavoured to prove to the police that his 
sovereignty was that of the piano, and entirely unpolitical, 
and even the security of the influential Count Michael 
Wielhorski was of no avail. Fortunately, however, the 
Count was at last successful in drawing the attention of 
the Princess Helena to the dilemma of the man she had 
admired when a boy ; she demanded to hear him, and he 
was at once set at liberty. 

After this the goddess of Fortune remained true to 
him, for in this artistic and great lady to whom he owed 
his liberty he gained a strong supporter, as she not 
only selected him as her chamber virtuoso—a distinction 
which procured for him later the positions of player to 
the Empress and director of the imperial orchestra—but 
subsequently, when the exhibition of his artistic and 
creative talent made it desirable, she worked in concert 
with several other nobles to promote his fame in foreign 
countries, by inducing him to take a journey to Germany, 
France, and England. In consequence, we find him, in 
the winter of 1854 starting once more on his travels, 
and at that date he also made his début as a composer, 
In Leipzig, where shortly before his Ocean Symphon 
had been heard and admired, he took part, on the 14t 
December, 1854, in the Gewandhaus concert, when 
he played some of his own pianoforte pieces and a 
fantasia with orchestra, in which he showed his two- 
fold mastership. Thence his fame spread to all lands, 
Everywhere there was a desire to hear him, and his 
numerous works, great and small, the fruits of past 
quietly-spent years, with which he now came suddenly 
before the public, met with ready acceptance from the 
publishers. The Leipzig papers praised them as novel, 
thoroughly clever, full of overflowing power of youth, and 
yet surprising by their maturity, One recognised the 
“fulness of ingenious incidents with striking combina- 
tions,” “the important contents which violently beat 
against the restraining bonds of form.” “All pieces by 
Rubinstein,” says the Signale, of December, 1854, “have 
something inspired and nothing laboured ; they sound like 
ingenious improvisations.” A Viennese critic went so 
far as to say that his works approached in power those of 
Beethoven—an opinion which, however, had many and 
bitter opponents. Wherever the artist went enthusiasm 
accompanied him, excited principally of course by his 
playing; and in Paris and London, where he appeared in 
the spring of 1857 and 1858, he was the lion of the season. 

Returning to Russia in the winter of 1858, from his 
triumphal journey through the musical world, he found 
his next task in the elevation of music in that country, in 
which till then very little had been done. He had already 
worked in previous years for the enrichment of the 
national opera by the production of several works (the 
one-act operas, Zhe Siberian Hunter, Toms the Fool, and 
The Revenge, and the three-act opera Dimitri), all of 
which were produced at St. Petersburg in 1850-1; and 
now he developed a comprehensive organisation by start-, 
ing two great institutions, “ The Russian Musical Society,” 
and “ The St. Petersburg Conservatory,” with the assist- 
ance of the Princess Helena and several other artistic 
friends ; and during his long leadership he raised them 
to a position that bears splendid testimony to his power 
and capacity, 
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Until the end of 1868 Rubinstein was engaged both as 
a leader and teacher, his time was also greatly taken up 
by his duties at court and his numerous social engage- 
ments, but still he retained all his offices. Now, how- 
ever, he resigned them all, chiefly from a desire for a 
more intimate intercourse with artistic circles than the 
far-distant St. Petersburg could offer, and with which the 
artist cannot dispense without disadvantage. This desire 
induced him to seek other countries and peoples, and to 
approach the centres of modern artistic life; and, in com- 
pany with his wife Vera (#ée Tschikanoff), whom he had 
married, in the summer of 1865, in Baden-Baden, he 
visited Germany, England, and .France, making them in 
turn the stages of his artistic victories. He paid only 
brief visits, however, returning every summer to his 
. friends in Peterhof, near St. Petersburg, partly for recrea- 
tion and partly to have leisure for fresh writings ; and in 
1877 he, who was already covered with honours, was 
admitted into the hereditary Russian nobility. Amongst 
other places Vienna was very fascinating to him; he 
frequently prolonged his stay there, especially in the 
winter of 1871-2, and by directing the concerts of the 
Society of Friends of Music, and by the success of several 
of his works, as for instance his Maccadees, produced in 
that capital in February, 1878, he gained fresh ‘laurels. 

Even the New World could not resist him when 
he visited it in the winter of 1872 and the early part 
of the following year, and the reports of the American 
press describe him as a triumphant victor. It goes with- 
out saying that grateful America—the golden land of our 
less fortunate European artists—was not backward in 
enriching him ; it is said that the 215 concerts in which 
he played during his eight months’ stay in the United 
States gave him $351,000. 

Returning to Europe in the summer of 1873, his con- 
certs during the next winter met with immense success in 
Italy, as they did also in the following, years in the 
countries with which he connected the production of his 
most recent works—Germany, Belgium, Holland, Eng- 
land, Russia, and France; at all places he showed himself 
in an equally splendid manner as a player, conductor, and 
composer. At Paris Marshal MacMahon decorated him 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 

(To be continued.) 








CONRAD SCHLEINITZ. 


THE Leipzig Conservatorium has once more to mourn a 
heavy loss ; the last member of those who formed the 
original glory of the institute has to be struck out of the 
list of the living. Conrad Schleinitz, who since the death 
of Mendelssohn has been the director of the Conserva- 
torium, died on the 13th ult. of heart disease. He was 
born in Zechanitz, near Doebeln, on the Ist October, 
1802, and was the son of a village schoolmaster. At an 
early age he went to the Thomas School at Leipzig, and 
his residence in that town exercised a decided influence 
over his whole course in life. Besides his general educa- 
tion, Schleinitz ardently kept up his musical studies, and 
as he was gifted with a beautiful tenor voice it became 
later on easy for him, after the completion of his legal 
course and the commencement of his career as a lawyer, 
to obtain access to the best and most influential circles in 
the town. By this means he attained at an exceptionally 
early period a standing and an extraordinary practice in 
his profession as a lawyer, while he also became by his 
musical training an indispensable and decisive counsellor 
in all important questions. concerning his favourite art. 
It was chiefly owing to his endeavours that Mendelssohn, 





who at that time lived at Diisseldorf, came in 1835 to 
Leipzig, and once more brought the Gewandhaus con- 
certs into good repute, They soon became intimate 
friends, and a lasting memorial of their intercourse is 
furnished by the music of: the Midsummer Nights 
Dream, which is dedicated to Schleinitz. The idea of 
founding the Conservatorium also emanated from the 
lawyer-musician, who, after obtaining a few influential 
supporters, used his own influence with Mendelssohn, 
who had meanwhile followed an honourable calling in 
Berlin, to induce him to take the post of director of this 
small institute. To his last moments Schleinitz conducted 
the institution in the same spirit which had marked its 
management by Mendelssohn, by whom it was handed 
over to him, somewhat, perhaps, to the hindrance of the 
re-organisation which became desirable after the death 
of its most important teacher. Schleinitz always clung 
to the cherished traditions of the school, but at the 
same time showed that he understood how to maintain 
its artistic supremacy, often under most difficult circum. 
stances, As aman of enthusiastic temperament he was 
enraptured with all that is beautiful in music, and had 
the legitimate satisfaction of seeing at the close of his life 
that the seed he had sown had grown up to produce good 
fruit for the benefit of art. The directors of the Gewand- 
haus lose in him not only their president but an old and 
firm worker, and in the annals of both these institutes 
devoted to musical training the name of Schleinitz will 
always be regarded with honour and respect. May the 
earth lie lightly o’er him ! 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


ONE of the objects with which we commenced to add 
“Our Music Pages” to the contents of the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD was to enable the reader to make an 
acquaintance with the music of some of the younger 
writers who have acquired fame in other countries, and 
among our selections we have already given* a Melodie 
by Moritz Moszkowski, from whose works we again draw 
for our present number. The waltz which we now reprint— 
not, it is scarcely needful to point out, a pidce de danse, 
but a pianoforte solo, with considerable claims to recog- 
nition for brilliancy and originality—was written expressly 
for the “ Family Gift-Book,” compiled by Herr Pauer, 
and at the time of its publication it received a fair share 
of the critical commendation bestowed generally upon 
the contents of that popular work. Moritz Moszkowski, 
although still young—he was born at Berlin in 1854— 
has the advantage, in writing for the pianoforte, that he 
is himself a master of the keyboard, so that he possesses 
a perfect practical acquaintance with its capabilities, 
which enhances not a little the merit of his compositions. 
Thus, while he puts his hand to a dagatelle such as the 
graceful little work before us, he is a strong believer in 
the dignity of the pianoforte as an independent instru- 
ment for the production of greater effects, and, as an 
evidence in this direction, he not long since reduced the 
score of the “Procession March” from his symphonic 
poem, “Joan of Arc,” for performance by two players, 
and, as published by Messrs. Augener, it is accessible to 
English musicians. More interesting as specimens of 
pianoforte music proper are his “Spanish Dances” for 
two pairs of hands, which possess so much originality 
of conception and treatment that they must always take 
a high rank among the more popular, but still high class, 
works for the instrument. His writings for the voice 
betoken the same capacity for giving utterance to original 





* Supplement to Montuty Musicat Recorp for September 1, 1880. 
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and really melodious thoughts. On the Continent the 
young composer’s works are very highly esteemed, and 
we are able to state with authorrty that they have won 
the warmest recognition from no less eminent a musician 
than the Abbé Liszt. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


BEFORE giving a brief report of our musical life here, you must 
allow me to correct a slight error inyour April number. It was 
not a private society that celebrated its tenth anniversary, as is 
represented by Hallberger’s journal, Ueber Land und Meer, 
and the Berlin journals. It was at the house of Professor Dr. 
Zopff, which shows hos itality to all musicians and their friends, 
where the artists named by you assembled on the first Saturday 
of each winter month to delight one another. 

Our concert season is over, and the last two concerts formed a 
worthy finale, consisting of Beethoven’s Choral and his 
masterly ¢ minor Symphonies, both beautifully rendered by 
our unsurpassable orchestra, the leader of which, Mr. Carl 
Reinecke, received from the audience rapturous applause. He 
also played with great success Schumann's Concerto at the last 
concert. Ingenious things were executed, such as the Academic 
festival, and Tragic overtures, by Johannes Brahms, Symphony 
No. 2, B dur (Richard Kleinmichel), and the 100th Psalm for 
solo, choir and orchestra, by S, Jadassohn, dedicated to the old 
master, Dr. Franz Liszt. About this last work, published by 
Breitkopf and Hartel (with English text), on the value of 
which all published criticisms agree, our critic, Oscar Paul, 
writes as follows :—‘‘ The Psalms of the Hebrews, those splen- 
did pearls among: the great treasure of antique lyric, have 
become. of importance for the Eastern Christian science of 
music. The most important masters of former times have often 
used Psalm texts for church compositions, and at the present 
time the intelligent musician considers the phrases contained in 
the Psalms as a sound foundatiun of words from which the 
genius 'of music can with powerful effort raise itself into the land 
of the ideal. No other poet of music of the present time has 
succeeded so well in giving expression to the poetry of the Psalms 
in such noble, lofty, and at the same time such thorough music 
as the Leipzig master, Soloman Jadassohn, whose composition of 
the 1coth Psalm in one of the concerts not only raised to the 
highest pitch the admiration of all connoisseurs, but likewise 
gained the hearts of the audience. The union of animated 
power over the contrapuntal forms with the inward expression 
of feeling has gained for this wonderful work a place of honour 
in the history of art. As is well known, Jadassohn has proved 
himself an authority of the first order by his publication of 
charming fanciful canons for piano and orchestra, as well as 
splendidly executed fugues. In the creation now before us he 
has om araay perfection in joining the poetry of words and 
sound. 

Last week the chief examinations of the Royal Conservatorium 
commenced. The renderings of Fri. Helonic Albrecht, of 
Leiprig {Concerto A moll, Schumann), Fri. - Elizabeth Poetsch, 
3 ripeie (Concerte, £ dur, Beethoven), and Mr. John Dunn, 
° 


se (Concerto F violin, E dur, Vieuxtemps), earned well- 
merited a " 


oo il sixteen representations of operas were given in 
the Stadt Be re, and one had the rin ascellrn of gr i 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, Weber’s Freischtiiz (twice), Rossini’s 
William Tell (twice), Wagner's Lohengrin, Masaniello, and 
Robert the Devil (Auber), Gounod’s Faust, Donizetti’s Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Verdi's Trovatore, Bruell’s Golden Cross, 
Kretschmer’s Henry the Lion, The Ratcatcher of Hamlin 
(Nessler), and Klughardt’s Jiwein (twice), this last opera being 
represented for the first time on 24th April. 

¢ principal artists were Herr Gura, of the Stadt Theatre, 
Hamburg, as Tell, Fri. Marie Kauer, of the theatre in 
Graz, as Lucia and Elvira in Aasanielio, and Herr 
Caliga, of the Kiel Theatre, as Max in Areischiitz atid 





Alphonse in Masaniello. Herr Gura obtained great and well- 
deserved success as ‘‘Tell” dramatically as well as musi- 
cally. Frl. Kauer has a small and by no means enticing voice, 
She has the tremolo, like most Austrian singers, and has fair incli- 
nations towards colouring, which, however, are wanting in finish, 
Her musical delivery and acting permit us to take a favourable 
view of her performance ; and we may say this also with regard 
to Herr Caliga, whose vocal powers seem worthy of notice. 


MUSIC AT NAPLES, 

(FROM A CORRESPONDENT). 
April, 1881. 
WHOEVER, not being Neapolitan, takes up his pen to write about 
Naples, should remember the proverbial Frenchman with his 
book about England founded on the experiences of Leicester 
Square. The case is even worse, for British reserve is a joke to 
Neapolitan exclusiveness. The stranger, once admitted to Eng- 
lish society, has a fair chance ; even the language need not baffle 
his observation, ifhe keep hiseyes open. But the ‘‘ Forastiere” 
in Naples carries Leicester — with -him ; besides the un- 
conquerable dialect, the Neapolitan is always on guard before a 
stranger. Never can you be sure of his true sentiments. Intimacy 
with the Italian language—nay, Italian nationality itself—avails 
nothing. The man who hails from Lombardy or Tuscany is 
regarded with at least as much jealousy as a Frenchman or 
Briton— perhaps more. 

And when the question is of music, all this is intensified. That 
a man born out ot sight of the island of Capri should pretend to 
know anything about the divine art, is to the native an insuffer- 
able impertinence.. Thus it is difficult to get at the true state of 
music here : the outsider cannot tell you, and the insider, asa 
rule, will not. I will yet venture to note some things, gathered 
from various sources. 

The first thing that strikes one is the decay of the vocal art. 
How long is it since Naples has sent forth great singers to the 
world? The last successtul foreigners trained here were Miss 
Anna Williams and Sig. Novara. From eight to ten years 
seems a long time to pass without scoring. 

If any one can contradict this, I shall heartily rejoice. No 
better news could arrive than conviction of my ignorance, and 
evidence that Naples is yet fertile of good singers. I cannot 
believe that this fair region has lost its power to inspire, or that 
the soil is exhausted. Some blighting influence must be at work. 

The theatres are infested by a rowdy and blackguard gang, 
who frequently muster only to out-howl any performance that Is 
not down to their own level. The ‘‘better classes,” when 
speaking to a foreigner, lament this—call it ‘‘vergogna,” ‘* in- 
eenke ”—though knowing that they could easily put a stop to it. 
Half a dozen men of position and spirit rising from their seats 
and-exclaiming ‘‘-Adla- porta!” would expel the whole crew. 
The thing has been done, and might be done again, and always, 
Why not? Because the ‘‘ better” classes don’t care. 

People here no longer live musical lives ; they have a master 
instead. They sing very little, but they talk about singing ad 
nauseam. And the chief praise bestowed on a singer is not 
on account of taste, purity, dramatic truth, style, or that un- 
translatable thing called ‘‘ impasio;’’ but ‘‘ vibrasione,” 
which means—not. ¢remolo, but resouance—noise—making the 
walls rattle. 

Hitherto, in the common canzonettes of the people, and in 
their delivery, there has survived something of that wonderful 
grace that can redeem the most trivial work. But even this 
seems to be in danger. And at the same time one cannot but 
notice the decay of that Geom that donhommie, gaiety, 
and lightheartedness which have become a proverb. F ey 
writing near a century ago, speaks in terms which might have 
been used yesterday, with one exception. ‘‘If Naples,” says 
he, ‘‘ be a Paradise inhabited by devils, I am sure it is by merry 
devils.” He would hardly say so now. Anxiety, weariness, 
care—that bustle which comes not of exuberance, but of toil, are 
everywhere apparent. There are no lazzaroni; but there is 
plenty of starvation, even to death. So the popular songs are 
no longer gay, but noisy ; not plaintive, but grumbling ; not 
joyously defiant, but angrily rebellious. 
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Light, however, seems to be dawning in an unexpected quarter, 
Instrumental music is coming into fashion. The field is open, 
and as yet there are no canons of taste, so that parrot criticism 
is-powerless. And the artists seem to be honestly striving to 
establish a national school. Whether it will be a true or facti- 
tious one remains to be seen, At present the one instrument 
generally caltivated is the piano. Cesi and Martucci, the repre- 
sentatives of the classical school, have done much. But the 
general run of professors, and of their pupils, affect ‘‘ brilliant ” 
compositions, of which dance music, variously disguised, and 
operatic airs, form the pabulum.-. There are a few very good 
harp players. The violin is represented by Salvatore Pinto, an 
admirable artist, but over-worked. 

The following particulars (related to me by a friend of the 
late Sig. Pinto) show what might be done, judging from what 
individuals have done. Prince Ardore, who spends a part of 
each year in Paris, finding the remaining months in Naples 
insupportable without the solace of good instrumental music, 

the services of the elder Pinto, a violinist of no ordinary 
calibre ; of an excellent violoncello player, Giarratiello (both 
these are since dead); and of Pinto’s son, who now worthily 
succeeds his father. These, with others, formed the nucleus of 
what has since grown to a full orchestra; which, under the 
direction of Martucci, the pianist, played for the sole amusement 
of the Prince, and at his sole expense, a variety of works of the 
ay German masters. In the meantime, four amateurs (who 
been for years well acquainted with classical music) formed 
themselves, at the instigation of M. Fister (now Swiss consul), 
into. a quartet society. At first they kept the performance in 
their own hands, justly distrusting the capacity of the ordinary 
professors of Naples (unless it might be the Pintos) to interpret 
quartets of the classical school. But after a year or so they 
engaged professors, and paid them—not to play, but to hear the 
amateurs play, and so understand how that kind of music should 
be rendered. To the great ability and admirable spirit of these 
gentlemen the rise of orchestral music is much indebted, 

Composers here still labour under one disadvantage. We 
know that. the great instrumental music of Germany sprang 
from the string quartet developing into orchestra, but con- 
stantly purified and corrected by contact with the chorus. And 
of choral composition the modern Neapolitan seems innocent. 
Vocal part writing is a dead letter. How should it be other- 
wise? There is no choral society whatever. They don’t know 
how to set about it. 

It seems likely that Naples must help herself in the matter. 
Deprived of a resident court; reduced from the rank of a 
metropolis to that of a provincial seaport ; in debt up to the 
ges her old nobility estranged from public affairs; without 

vernment patronage for her artists ; her College of Music no 
longer holding its ancient charter of immunity from military 

aan revenues impoverished ; pitied, but slighted, 

the genius of her children yet develop a 

music as individual, as genuine, and as enchanting as 
that by which for 150 years she held. her own against Europe ? 
ANTONIO MIRICA. 


‘ MUSIC IN VIENNA, 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViENNA, May 12th, 1881. 


last concerts of our overflowing season was a 


Ont of the 
“ -Abend ” of the Orchestra-verein of the Gesell- 


Gesellschafts 
schaft der Musikfreunde. The programme was well chosen, and 
suited to the capacity of so young an orchestra. We heard the 
overture to Richard Liwenhers, by Grétry, an interesting piece 
seldom performed in Vienna; the concertstiick in F minor 
for piano, by Weber; larghetto from the serenade for string 


instruments, by Dvorak, a dreaw-like soft composition ; the 
aria, ‘‘Che fard senza Euridice,” from Gluck’s Orpheus, Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Am Grabe Anselmo,” and “Gruss,” a tasteful song 


} Re Bach, by Fri. Gisela Koppmayer, a pupil of Frau 
i ay, Be a voice of great compass; and Mozart’s 
phony in C, composed in 1780 in Salzburg (Kéchel’s Mozart 

Conloges, No, 338). Allow me to recommend that precious 

work to all conductors (the score published by Breitkopf and 

Hartel, No. 10; parts by André, Op. 57). The first and last 





movements are fresh, and rich in invention, the andante is en- 
chanting, the real love-longing of a young man; it wants the 
most delicate execution, and tries the excellence of an orchestra 
more than any pompous, pretentious composition of our days. 
It happened to be the last orchestral piece, after which followed 
only an extra evening for chamber-music by the Hellmesberger 
Quartet, given in the great concert-room of the Musikverein, 
which was filled to the last seat. The programme consisted of 
Schumann’s quintet (Professor Door at the piano), quintet in c 
minor by Mozart, and the septet by Beethoven, all of which 
were excellently performed and enthusiastically received. The 
Conservatoire arranged two instrumental concerts, three perform- 
ances of the Schauspielschule, and one still to follow of the Opera- 
school. At the two first-named concerts were played Beethoven's 
overture, Op. 124; Vorspiel to the Méeistersinger ; the Euryanthe 
overture; an organ concerto in D minor, by Handel ; movements 
from the piano concertos by Rubinstein in D minor, Grieg in 
A minor, and Scharwenka in B flat minor; Liszt’s fantasia on 
Beethoven’s Ruinen von Athen; Faust fantasia for violin by 
Sarasate; military concerto for violin by Lipinsky ; ‘‘ Les Com- 
méres,” from a violin sonata by Pugnani (vielin emsemd/e), and 
some vocal pieces, 

And now for the Opera, which since May Ist has boasted of 
an Italian company. The twelve German representations after 
Easter showed again a row of Gastspiele. There were Frau 
Schréder-Hanfstiingl, from Stuttgart, as Isabella, Philine, 
Katharina (in Meyerbeer’s Nordstern), and Donna Anna. The 
lady had before performed Aida and Norma, the latter her best 
ble, and gave in any case evidence of a rare versatility and an 
estimable quality for a smaller theatre. She pleased in a certain 
degree, but such ré6/es as Philine and Katharina are really out 
of her sphere. Herr Reichmann, from Munich, continued 
a well-commenced Gastspiel with Hans Heiling (repetition), 
Fliegende Hollander, Don Juan, Wolfram (Zannhéuser), and 
Hans Sachs (Meistersinger). Much as he. pleased, his Don 
Juan was a failure, cut up in many details, sickly and affected. 
Also his Hans Sachs was. not satisfactory, and was wanting in 
ease and simplicity. An interesting évening witnessed the 
of Frl. Rosa Papier, her first performance on any stage. She 
was born in Krems, a small town on the Danube, is a pupil of 
Frau Marchesi, and possesses all the qualities which will enable 
her to become one day a famous singer. Her Amneris was 
astonishing, not only in singing, but also in acting. She was 
much tormented to change her name, but—a rare example—she 
resisted. The results of those winter Gastspiele are engagements 
with four tenors, (Broulik, Winkelmann, Peschier, Bogelany), 
and two baritones (Reichmann and Sommer). A first soprano 
for dramatic ré/es, however, was not to be found. 

The sot-disant Italian opera season commenced with Zucta 
(the day before the German season closed with the Méistersinger, 
a somewhat sharp contrast). Among the Italian singers we 
count the ladies Bianchi (only for two weeks), Repetto (substi- 
tute for Sigra. Vitali, who was prevented from coming), Durand, 
Synnerberg, and Gini; Sigri. . Piazza, Barbacini (tenor). 
Aldighieri, Verger, Cesari (baritone) ; Rokitansky, Tambuarlini 
(bass) ; Bottero and Zucchini (basso-buffo). Fraulein (now 
Sigra.) Bianchi, our German “star,” performed. Lucia, Gilda, 
Amina, and created, as ever, enthusiasm. Sigra. Marietta 
Biancolini, a wonderful: contralto, a real virtuosa di canta, 
astonished by her excellent fioritura singing and voice, recalling 
the celebrated Mmes. Borghi-Marno and Brambilla. Sigra, 
Biancolini played ral re and achieved a great success by 
her admirable and brilliant execution. It is to be regretted that 
her face and figure want charm. Another excellent member is 
the baritone, Sig. Gottardo Aldighieri, with a splendid voice, a 
real Italian singer also in the act of exaggeration. The tenor 
for coloratura singing, Sig. Giac. Piazza, a small man, has a 
good but thin voice, and sings well. Sigra. Elvira Repetto was 
heard as Rosina. She is a good singer; but her shake is not the 
best, and her taste is not always good. The prima donna, 
Maria Durand, was not yet visible ; our basso, Herr Rokitansky, 
is well known, all the rest are of second quality. As it would be 
impossible to form only an Italian programme, our German 
singers help for the rest, and also here we have Gastspiele, as 
for instance, Frl. Marianne Brandt from Berlin, who was invited 
to sing in Lohengrin, her Ortrud admirable as ever. A some- 
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what poor evening was that with Don Bucefalo (Act II.), Sig. 
Bottero performing the “#le réle; a ballet (A/argot) and J 
Montecchi et i Capuletti, by Vaccaj (Act IV.), with Sigra. 
Biancolini (Romeo) and Gini (Giulietta). Za Sonnambula and 
the ballet J Versailles served as a festival performance in 
honour of the marriage of the Crown Prince and Princess 
Stephanie, who, however, did not appear. The Emperor and 
his guests, among whom was the Prince of Wales, were present. 

Operas performed from April 17th (Easter Sunday) to April 
30th :—Loreley (fragment)and Machtwandlerin, Robert der Teufel, 
Hans Heiling, Mignon, Fliegende Hollinder, Aida, Nordstern 
(twice), Glockchen des LEvemiten, Don Juan, Tannhiuser, 
Meistersinger. From May ist to 12th:—Lucia, Cenerentola 
(three times), Der Betrogene Kadi (by Gluck, and a ballet), 
Faust (in German), Rigoletto, Don Bucefalo(Act i1., and a ballet), 
I Montecchi et i Capuletti (Act IV.), 21 Barbiere (twice), La 
Sonnambula, Lohengrin (German). 








Correspondence. 


MR. NIECKS'S ANALYSIS OF LISZT’S SYMPHONIC 
POEM, ‘‘THE IDEALS.” 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 

Srr,—Will you allow me to state, in reference to some remarks 
contained in May number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
that much (probably not all) of the mystery complained of would 
have been cleared away if I had had an opportunity of correcting 
the proofs of my analysis of Lisat’s ‘‘The Ideals,” The curious 
combination of letters, “‘ undulging,” which must have puzzled 
many readers, and which the writer of the notice suspected to be a 
new-coined word of mine, ought to have been nothing more recon- 
Gite than ‘‘underlying.” Excuse my trespassing on your valuable 
Space with so rte a matter, and believe me, ~ yous truly, 
'R. NIECKS. 








Rebiews, 


Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Cascade ; No. 2, Babbling Brook. By CorngLius Gur- 


Mimosen. No. 1, 
Litt. London: Augener and Co. 
THESE pieces are very melodious, and are well and naturally 
harmonised; they do not, however, exhibit much depth of ex- 
pression or of original thought. ‘The melody and accompaniment 
of **Cascade” is very equally divided between the hands, so 
that equality of touch is a necessity if justice is to be done to the 
piece. In No. 2 the melody and the bulk of the accompaniment 
are played by the right hand. There are no fireworks in either 
jiece, but good taste is exhibited throughout. Pianists of the 
heme circle who lack the brilliance of execution necessary for 
musical ¢ours de force, but who have cultivated an expressive 
style of playing, will be pleased with these productions. We 
should be glad to see the completion of the series of six numbers, 
as announced on the title page. 


Four Pianoforte Shef*hes (Preludes, Sea Dreams, A Wayward 
Fancy, Farewell), By ¥. James Simpson. Edinburgh : 
Hamilton and Miiller, London : Chappell and Ce. 

Tuest unpretending sketches exhibit generally considerable 

freshness of idea and some grace. The “‘ Prelude,” which is 

the longest of the sketches, has a simple subject in quavers and 
crotchets, which is allotted to either hand in turn, against an 
accompaniment in chords (minims), the key chosen being 

c minor. “Sea dreams,” of a contemplative character, in 

A major, though melodious, is inclined to weary by the per- 

tinacity with which the key is maintained through so many 

bars. After the sixteenth bar, however, it exhibits more variety, 

with an increase in good effect. ‘‘A Wayward Fancy,” is a 

playful trifle of sixteen bars, doubled by repeats, in which a 

special character is obtained by some syncopations in the 

melody. ‘* Farewell” is rather impassioned in style, though 
with a little stiffness of expression. There is no attempt at 
development in these pieces—they are strictly sketches. Mr. 

Simpson, however, should be capable of producing good work 

in a wider field. 
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The Organists’ Quarterly Fournal, Tart 49, January, 1881. 
Edited by Dr. SPARK. Noveliv, Ewer, and Co. 


THis serial does not fail to make its appearance at the four great 
divisions of the year, as duly promised to subscribers, who, if 
they commenced with the first issue of the work some years ago, 
are able to boast of possessing ‘‘ original matter” for the organ 
by men of the present day, which, in quantity at least, would 
pale the ineffectual fires of all the composers of more ancient 
and solid renown. 

Let us examine what the new year brings us, as the spring 
number being somewhat delayed—like the season itself—cannot 
now be dealt with. 

The January number occupies exactly twenty pages, but it is 
soon perceived that the musical interest centres in two pieces 
only, the remainder being occupied by the invariable “ ing” 
by tha competent hands, which finds a place in serial publica. 
tions of all kinds, and need not be further alluded to. The 
Toccata, by Herr Succo, in D major, 6-8 time, intended as a 
piece of display, employs the full power of the instrument almost 
throughout, and from this cause is apt to become wearisome. 
It is built on a pedal arpfeggio exactly similar to that in Bach’s 
well-known Toccata in F with pedal so/o ; viz., an ascent from 
a note to its octave, touching the intermediate notes of the chord 
in semiquavers ; and, having once got hold of this ready-made 
passage, Herr Succo scarcely ever leaves it, the sustained ac- 
companying chords being rarely changed in form. When the 
pedals have had enough, the arpegeo is relegated with hideous 
persistence to the right or left hand, and vice versa, the only 
relief being a few chord im wey (after the style of a choral) 
for a brief moment, and a cadenza-like passage preceding the 
inevitable da ca~o. Mr. George Hepworth’s FPassacaglia, or 
changes on a ground bass or Basso ostinato (by the old pedant 
Zelter), in the key of A minor, is an interesting attempt to revive 
a favourite exercise of the old masters, Witness Handel’s 
choruses in this form: ‘‘ The many rend the skies,” ‘* Almighty 
Ruler of the skies,” and ‘‘ Envy ! eldest born of hell,” familiar 
to Oratorio-goers. Bach’s t Passacaglia, in C minor, is 
again a famous instance of his ability to invent almost endless 
forms on a constantly recurring pedal-bass, and, as a matter of 
course overshadows this meritorious piece of Mr, Hepworth. 


Festal March: an Original Composition for the Organ. - By 
ALFRED Puysick, London: Weekes and Co. 


HERE we are again! “marching” along. This “ original’’ 
composition, vouched for by the composer, is a specimen of an 
increasing stock of so-called organ music, which, if appraised 
from any art point of view, is utterly valueless. 

An idea is evidently entertained by large numbers of com- 
paratively unknown people who play the usual organ accom- 
paniments in our places of worship, that, in some occult manner, 
they are specially fitted to “compose” as a matter of ordinary 
course for the most exacting of musical instruments, the organ. 
Our ubiquitous friend, the intelligent foreigner, on glancing at 
the first e merely of these wares, could only express wonder 
that a public could exist for their purchase ; and, in addition, 
entertain a low estimate of the abilities of the organ-teachers we 
have in our midst, when such inartistic and inane efforts appear 
to be the result of their instruction and counsel. 

It is a sorry task to k of the present ‘ Festal March,” 
which, like most of its fellows, delights in a stale reminiscence 
of the war march from Mendelssohn's “ Athalie,” with the usual 
repeated notes in triplets. The chief theme—a string of vapid 
and essentially vulgar passages—is provided with a bass and 
harmonies to match. What the pedal bars at the top of page 4 
typify, with a semitonic beat or growl to each D and 4, 
comprehension ; while the ‘‘ thud” of persistent crotchet chords 
for the left hand, exhibits a form of accompaniment peculiarly 
repugnant to the treatment of an organ. It is to be remarked, 
that after the ¢rio has given place to the orthodox and revengeful 
da capo, Dr. Physick delays the “curtain” (to borrow a pe 
house word), till he has again administered the same ério to the 
favourable notice of his clients, and then finally makes his exit 
in a time-honoured manner. ‘ 
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Concerts, 
—@— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 

Mr. MANNS’ benefit concert took place on April 3oth, when a 
lengthy programme was provided, the chief items of which it 
must suffice to notice. The place of honour should be accorded 
to Beethoven’s E flat concerto, the last of the five great works 
with which the maestro enriched the réfertoire of music. Mr. 
Franz Rummel was the soloist, making his first appearance 
since his protracted American tour.: His reading of this grand 
composition was not so correct. as it should have been ; though 
this gentleman is evidently a thorough musician, his playing of 
the concerto was too uniform in tone,.and was wanting in indi- 
viduality and passion. Beethoven’s pianoforte concertos demand 
something more than good mechanism and ordinary taste. The 
jiece was Ye dst on a particularly fine bright Steinway piano. 
‘he special novelties of the concert were two new overtures by 
Brahms, performed for the first time in England, The first of 
these he entitles ‘‘ Academic Festival Overture,” Op. 90. Both 
were first played at a concert at Breslau on the 4th January last, 
when the author received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of that town. The Academic overture is 
founded on German student-songs, four of which are employed 
as themes to work on, none of them, it may be remarked, being 
particularly pleasing or attractive. The overture is an elaborate 
and esr composition, the workmanship of which is de- 
cidedly better than the poor ideas on which it is built. Like 
most of Brahms’ works, it is rather thick and heavy, but is full 
of clever and effective scoring and ingenious contrapuntal devices ; 
its. ending is brilliant and imposing. The second overture is 
ealled ‘‘ Tragic Overture in D minor,” and bears the Op. 
number 81. Its style is entirely different from that of the first 
work, its themes béing original, and not the mere treatment of 
well-known airs. The overture is planned and developed on 
the grandest scale, and must take rank as one of its author’s 
most important and successful works. The subjects chosen are 
good, and there is throughout that highly-wrought texture and 
orchestral. colouring which make Brahms’ works so interesting 
to the student of music. There is a good deal of bold original 
writing, together with much passion and dramatic energy, in this 
overture, which throughout exhibits the highest musical gifts ; 
but at the same time one feels that the work (despite its title) 
wants a little brightening up. It was bad taste on the part of 
the programme Annotator to suggest the tomb scene from 
Shakéspeare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” as a possible key to the 
author’s thoughts, The composer having himself supplied the 
title, no attempt should have been made to localise his 
ideas. The famous Scéne d’Amour and Scherzo Féerique, 
from Berlioz’s Romeo and Juielte, was but coldly received by 
the audience. And yet, each time that one hears this exquisite 
and impressive love scene, its beauty and deep earnest feeling 
stand more and more revealed ; while the Queen Mab scherzo is 
certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces of weird dainty 
music that has ever been written. By the way, instead of Mr, 
Manns using in this the little ny cymbals which Berlioz 
expressly directs in his score—and which the 7imes critic amus- 
ingly confounded with the ancient crotalon—he employed the 
large’ ordinary orchestral cymbals, the effect being bad and 
coarse. Mlle. Babette Lobach, who made her first appearance 
in England, played Vieuxtemps’ flowing Ballade and sparkling 
Polonaise for violin and orchestra. The young lady will pro- 
bably play well, but ‘at present she lacks that breadth of tone 
and that power and grasp which only come to experienced and 
mature players. The singers were Miss Hope Glen, whose 
refined voice was heard to advantage in Mozart’s ‘‘ Non pit di 
fiori,” and Dr. Arne’s expressive “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind ;” Mlle. Mantilla, who sang Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria” and 
a song from Der Freischiits ; and Signor Perugini. The con- 
cert ended with an elegant little ‘‘ Polka Chinoise ” by Rossini, 
cleverly scored by Mancinelli, the orchestral conductor of Milan. 
At its'close Mr. Manns received the well-earned applause which 
Is certainly his due for the excellence of the past series of con- 
certs, both with regard to the works produced and the admirable 
way in which, on the whole, they have been rendered. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


At the Philharmonic Society’s Fifth Concert, on the 12th of 
May, much expectation was excited by the announcement of the 
performance of Mr. Cowen’s new work, a Sinfonietta in A minor, 
composed expressly for this society. Though styled a “ Sin- 
fonietta,” it is really an unfinished symphony, and lacks the 
usual number of movements and treatment peculiar to that form 
of composition. The leading feature in the work, in which one 
finds no new departures or strivings after uncommon effects, is 
the clearness of its design and working out. The themes chosen 
for treatment are not merely subjects or motifs, but genuine 
phrases of well-sustained melody; and their scholarly workings, 
especially shown towards the close of the first movement, and 
also in the canonic treatment of the second subject of the An- 
dante, will at least sustain the reputation already achieved by 
this composer. Mr. Cowen conducted the work himself, and 
received the well-merited applause of a critical audience. 
Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in F minor received a most 

etical and brilliant rendering at the hands of Mlle. Vira 

imanoff. This Concerto was written before the composer had 
reached his twenty-first year. It is the slow movement of this 
composition, containing passages of exceeding interest and sur- 
prising grandeur, for which Chopin had, as Liszt tells us, a 
decided preference, and which he liked to play frequently. It 
has been objected by some that the orchestral parts of this 
Concerto are weak and trivial. This: charge is not, however, 
well founded as regards the introduction ; and if all accessories 
are subordinated to the passionate outpourings of the chosen 
interpreter of his rare individuality, who that loves Chopin 
would seek to have it otherwise? Mr. Cusins’ band showed to 
the best advantage in the execution of Beethoven’s Symphony in 
F, and excepting a slight want of delicacy in the allegretto move- 
ment, left little to be desired. So much can hardly be said of 
either of the two overtures, the ‘‘ Zauberfléte” especially being 
taken too fast for the clear development of its intricate elabora- 
tion. Mme. Trebelli and Mme. Sembrich were both in excellent 
voice, and were most enthusiastically received. The Society’s 
season was brought to a close on Thursday. 


MUSICAL UNION. 

M. LassgRRz’s direction of the Musical Union has already 
been marked by a departure from the conservatism of his pre- 
decessor, for he has introduced a novelty by an English com- 
poser, and that composer an amateur—Mr. C. Hubert Parry’s 
duet sonata in A major for pianoforte and violoncello bein, 
included in his second programme. Mr. Parry has nail 
richness of thought and facility of expression, he is withal 
a scholarly writer, and his work at least deserves a placehigh 
in the second rank of music for the chamber. The piano on 
this occasion was in the hands of the leader of the quartet, Herr 
Dannreuther, and he played Mr. Parry’s work con amore. 

M. Paul Viardot, whose name recalls to the vocal rather 
than the instrumental side of the art,. is a violinist of high 
intelligence, whose fame is not confined to the French capital, 
which he makes his home, as he was heard here some years ago 
at the Philharmonic Society. Another artist from the same 
city, M. Ritter, was the pianist on the 24th ult., and, alike 
in perfection of technique and taste, he justified the golden 
opinions which Professor Ella has so often expressed of his 
playing at the Musical Union in previous years. The number 
of cognoscentt who assembled to listen to him, and heartily 
applauded him, included Costa, Hullah, and other celebrities, 

he programme of the afternoon included the clever trio in F 
of Saint-Saéns, Haydn’s quartet in D, No. 63, and Schumann’s 
quartet, No. 1, Op. 41. M. Viardot was again first violin ; at 
the fourth matinée on the 31st he was to resign the bow to 
Leopold Auer; and the pianists for the remaining concerts are 
Ritter and Rubinstein. 


Musical Potes. 
—¢e— 
Mr, APTOMAS, the well-known harpist, has been playing in Paris. 
Tue Pope has conferred the order of St. Gregory the Great upon 


M, Guilmant, the French organist, and M. Merklin, the chief of the 
well-known firm of organ-builders. 
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A SUBVENTION of 36,000 francs a year has been voted by the 
Municipal Council of Toulon to the theatre of that city. 

LETTERS from Barcelona tell of the preparations for the inaugura- 
tion of the new Beethoven Hall in that city, with a programme in 
which the names of M. Massenet, M. Saint-Saténs, Miss Thursby, 
and other eminent musicians appear. 


THE “Concordia Instrumentale” is the title of a new amateur 
orchestral society just formed in Paris, with M. Gounod as its 
honorary president, and M. Charles Widor as conductor. 

M. ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, the pianist, has given a recital of his 
opera Marcela at Paris, L'Art Musical reports it to be well 
worthy of production on the stage. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY operatic season of thirty performances has 
been given-at Milan. municipality has voted a subsidy of 
100,000 francs towards the outlay. 

FEw concert-programmes which reach us from the other side of 
the Atlantic are more admirable than those of the Athenzeum Club 
at Washington, given by the Peabody Orchestra. A recent scheme 
included a Poetic Symphony, in F major (MS.), by Asger Hamerik, 


M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT's Organ Recitals in the Trocadéro 
at Paris began on Thursday, May 12th. Those who attended 
these concerts last year will recall the splendid effect produced by 
the addition of an orchestra in conjunction with the organ; and 
they have again given the greatest pleasure to all lovers of classical 
music, 

A CORRESPONDENT, Mr, A. M, Read, of Port Dalhousie, Ontario, 
Canada, wishes to obtain information as to a viola labelled ‘‘ Gio 
Paolo Maggini in Brescia, anno 1602,” 


At Freibirzy grout masicilfestival took place on the rst and 
and of May, at which Liszt was present, and at which his oratorio 
Christ, his symphony 7asso, and a number of other works of his, 
were performed. 

A NBW organ has been opened at the English Church in the 
Rue d’Aguesseau, at Paris. M. Guilmant, the eminent* French 
organist, gave a recital'on the instrument. A concert on behalf 
of the organ fund has been given at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

A NEw comic opera, Le Capitaine Raymond, by M. Comyns, has 
been given for the first time at the Monnaie at Brussels. According 
to the local Guide Musical, the work has proved a failure. 

Simon Boccanegra, with the baritone Maurel, has been the chief 
attraction at the Scala at Milan. 

At LisBon the Hamlet of Ambroise Thomas has met with an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. HENSCHEL, who has been singing in the United States, 
has returned to England with his wife (née Lilian Bailey), 

THE site for the new opera house for New York City has been 
secured in the Broadway. The auditorium is to seat 3,000, 
and the cost of the building is to be 700,000 dollars. The 
building is, it is said to be, “‘ fire-proof in the strictest sense of the 
word.” 


Miss AGNES BARTLETT, pianist, pupil of the Dresden Academy 
and of Franz Liszt, has returned to England. The Dresden and 
Leipzig papers speak in high terms of Miss Bartlett’s playing, and 
also mention favourably her power as a composer. 

Tue Plymouth Vocal Association, conducted by Mr. Lihr, gave 
a fine performance of Costa’s Naaman, on the 18th of May. The 
oratorio was heard for the first time in Plymouth. 


Tue Froebel Society gave a performance of Mr. Henry Edward 
Hodson's cantata ‘‘The Golden end” at Willis's Rooms, on 
the 2grdult., under the direction.of Mr. F. A, W, Docker, organist 
of St. Andrew's, Well Street, 

THE Preliminary Examination for the degree of Bachelor in 
Music and the Special Examination in Music for the Ordinary B.M. 
degree at Cambridge University, will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, June 2 and 3. 

HERR HLAVATCH, Imperial 
Matinée d’Invitation at Steinwa “yh Monday week, in order 
to introduce to the public a large harmonium constructed by 
Messrs. Schiedmeyer, of Stuttgart, specially under his direction, 
Herr Hlavatch is an artist altogether out of the common, and his 
instrument is the most complete that has ever been constructed of 
its kind. On it he is able to perform pianoforte and orchestral 
works with marvellous effect, besides producing varieties and com- 
binations peculiar to the harmonium never before obtainable. 


A WELL-KNOWN Italian impresario, Vincenzo Jacovicei, who for 


some years was director of the Téatro Apollo, died recently at 
Rome. 


—_ of St. Petersburg, gave a 





THE promoters of the Henry Smart Memorial Fund gave an in- 
teresting concert at Lancaster Hall, Notting Hill, on the 24th of 
May, with a programme drawn entirely from Smart’s works, 


THE death of M, Ed. Pascal, the well-known Parisian financier, is 
a great loss to musical circles in the capital, as he was an enthusias- 
tic amateur, and a liberal patron of the art. 


M. COLONNE, the eminent French conductor, has gone to Lisbon 
to direct a series of Symphony concerts, 


THE proposed testimonial to Mr. Manns, to which we referred in 
our last issue, has the unanimous support of the London press, 
and subscriptions are now being received by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
and other leading firms. The list will remain open to July and. 


THE President of the Board of Trade has sanctioned the omission 
of the term ‘‘ Limited” after the title of Trinity College, London. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, London, offers its gold medal for the current 
year for the best essay on “‘ The Importance of General Culture to 
the Musician.” 


Mr. E, PERABO, the famous pianist and composer, who takes the 
first position at Boston, intends to visit Europe this summer. He 
is already well-known in Germany as an excellent virtuoso, and is 
likely to make a long stay in England on his passage southward. 


THE ormance of Bach’s Mass in B minor by the Bach Choir, 
originally announced for the 18th ult., has been postponed to 
Wednesday, June rst. 


THE festival in aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund at Bristol, on 
June 23rd, is to consist of a special service in the cathedral in the 
afternoon, and a concert in the evening in the Colston Hall. 


A NUMEROUS and select audience was present on Wednesday, 
the 2sth ult., at the last rehearsal of the Liszt Festival in the hall of 
the Société de la Grande Harmonie at Antwerp. Liszt, who entered 
accompanied by the Burgomaster of Antwerp, was received with 

enthusiasm. The hall was gaily decorated with flowers. The 
rst piece performed was the mass composed by Liszt on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the new cathedral.at Gran, in Hungary. 
The execution of this mass, and of the other pieces in the pro- 
gramme, was on the whole satisfactory, and did credit to the 
conductor, M. Pierre Benoit, director of the Musical Sehool at 
Antwerp. The leading idea of the now annual musical festivals at 
Antwerp is, says a correspondent of the Pali Mall Gasette, to per- 
form in succession a selection of the best works of the great living 
composers representing the different national schools of music. 
Last year’s festival was devoted to the French school, as ted 
by Gounod; this year’s is devoted to the Germano-Hungarian 
school, as represented by Liszt ; next year it will be the turn of the 
purely German school, as represented by Wagner; and in the 
following year attention will be given to the Italian school, as repre- 
sented by Verdi. The merchant princes of Antwerp, with one of 
whom Liszt is staying, are giving _—— private fétes in honour 
of the eminent artists now visiting the city. The programme of the 
present festival comprises ‘‘ Missa Solennis,” ‘‘ Prenier Concerto 
de Piano,” ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” ‘St. Francois marchant sur les 
Flots,” and “ Préludes,”” Among the pianists will be Mme, Anna 
Mehlig and Messrs. Saint-Saéns and Zaremsky. Among those 
expected to be present at the festival are Gounod, Thomas, Mas- 
sénet, Lefébvre, Planté, Hiller, Lassen, Manns, Benedict, Costa, 
Nicolai, and other well-known composers and musicians. 


THE first performance in London of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s cantata 
The Building of the Ship, composed for the Festival of 1880, 
took place on Wednesday evening, the 25th ult., at St. James's Hall, 
with unequivocal success. Miss Anna Williams, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley were the principal vocalists, and the 
composer conducted. The band and chorus numbered 300 per- 
formers, the choir being, unless we are much mis » composed 
very largely of the admirable singers who for so many years met 
under Mr. Henry Leslie’s direction. The cantata was received with 
enthusiasm, several numbers being re-demanded, by an audience 
which included Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Patey, and many well-known 
musicians, 

Miss ELEANOR BURNETT, with the aid of Miss Agnes 
Zimmerman, Herr Straus, and some well-known vocalists, gave 
an interesting concert at St. Andrew Hall, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, on Saturday the 28th ult. 





LUTHEN UND KNOSPEN (Buds and 

Blossoms). Twelve small Pieces designed as Introductory Studies 

for the Pianoforte by Cornativs Guruitt. Quarto Volume. 
School Series.) 


(8x47). (Harrow Music . : 
vwGaner & Co,, Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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MUSETTE. 


(Les Festes de L ’Eté, 1716.) 


Michel Pignolet de Monteclair. 
Allegro moderato. (J = 152.) (1666 - 1737.) 
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SARABANDE. 


(Issé, 1697.) 


Andre -Cardinal Destouches. 


(1672 - 1749.) 
Andante. (d = 92.) 
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MINUETS. 


(Le Devin du Village, 1748.) 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Andantino. (4 = 126.) (1712- 1778.) 
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